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VERY one who accepted offices 
under the new laws, or pre- 
pared to act in conformity with 
them, were declared enemies to 
their country, and threatened with 
all the consequences due to such a 
character, The people of Con- 
necticut, looking on thefate of the 
a ea colony to be only a 
prelude to their own, even ex- 
ceeded them in violence. 

The judges appointed undet 
these laws were every where pre- 
vented from proceeding in the ex- 
ecution of their office. Upon 
opening the courts, the grand and 
petty juries thrdughout the pro- 
vince unanimously refused to be 
Sworn, or to act, in any manner, 
under the new judges, and the 
new laws: the acting otherways 
was deemed so heinous, that the 
clerks of the different courts found 
it necessary to acknowledge their 
contrition in the public papers, 
for issuing the warrants by which 
the juries were summoned to at- 
tend; and not only to declare, 
that let the consequence be ever so 
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fital, they would never be induced 
to act in the same manner again ; 
but that they hac not cegdenie 
what they were doing, and that 
if their countrymen should for- 
give them, they could never for- 
give themselves for the fault they 
hed commiited. At Great-Bar- 
ringron, and some other places, 
the people assembled in numerous 
bodies, and filled the court-house 
and avenues in such a manner, 
that neither the judges nor their 
officers could obtain entrance, 
and upon the sheriff's command- 
ing them to make way for the 
court, they answered, that they 
knew of no court, nor of any 
other establishment, independent 
of the ancicnt laws and usages of 
their country, and to none other 
would they submit, or yield obes 
dience on any terms. 

The new counsellors were still 
more unfortunate than the judges, 
Their houses were surrounded 
by mulritudes of people, who 
soon discovered by their coun- 
tenance and temper, that they had 
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39° 
no other alternative than to sub- 
init to a renunciatien of their of- 
fices, or to suffer all the 
an enraged populace. 
them submitted to the safest al- 
ternative; some had the good for- 
tuneto be in Boston, and thereby 
evaded the danger, while others, 
with great risque, were pursued 
aud hanted in their escape thither, 
and were threatened with destruc- 
jion to their houses and estates. 
‘The old constitution being ta- 
ken away by act of parliament, 
and the new one being rejected by 
the people, an end was put to all 
forms of law and government in 
Ma: isSachuseti 's-Bay, and the pe O- 
ple were reduced to that state of 
anarchy, in which mankind are 
nosed to have existed in the 
earliest ages. The order, how- 
ever, which by the general con- 
currence of the people, was pre- 
served in this state of anarchy, 
will for ever excite the astonish- 
ment of mankind, and continue 
among the strongest p sroofs of the 
efficacy of long established ha- 
bits, and of a constant submis- 
sion to laws. . Excepting the ge- 
neral opposition to the new go- 
vernment, and the excesses arising 
from it, in the outrages offe red 
to particular persons who were 
upon that account obnoxious to 
the people, no other very consi- 
derable marksappeared of the ces- 
sation of law or government. 
Gage now thought it necessary 
for the safety of “the troops, as 
well as to secure the important 
post and town of Boston, to for- 
tify the neck of land, which af- 
fords the only communication, 
except by water, between that 
town and the pontinént. This 
measure, however necessary, ser- 
ved only to increase the jealousy, 
suspicion, and ill-will which 
were already too prevalent 
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and was succeeded by anocher 


which excited a still o greatey 
alarm. "Lhe season of;© thie ycur 
vas now arrived for the an- 


nual, muster of the wilitia; and 
he ee having eae ly 


some 
Sts . } ' 

uspicion of their conduct when 

ass 2m bled, or, as hey said, 

J 

being urged thereunto by those 

secret advisers, and tale-bearers, 

hie m sh lsame o : 1 { . 
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wiformation the 


Am athonais attr- 


bured all their calamities, and th 
troubles that had arisen between 
“ * two countries; whatever 


night be his inducement, he seized 
she ammunition and stores, which 
were lodged in the provincial ar- 
senal at Cambridye, and had them 
brought to Boston. At the same 
time “he also sei ed upon the pow- 
der which was lod: ved in the ma- 
gazines at Charles-town, and some 
other places, being partly private 
property and partly provincial. 

T) hese measures excited the 
most violent and universal fer- 
ment that had as yet been experi- 
enced, ‘Ihe people assembled to 
the amount of several thousands, 
and it was with the greatest dif- 
culty, that some of the more 
moderate and leading gentleinen 
of the cou intry, were able to res- 
train them from marching direct- 
ly to Boston, there to demand a 
delivery of the powder and steres, 
and in case of refusal, to attack 
thetroops, A false report having 
been intentionally spread about 
the same time, and extended to 
Connecticut, in order, probably 
to try the temper of that pro- 
vince, that the ships and troops 
had attacked the town of Boston, 
and were then fring upon it, 
when the pretended be “arers of the 
news had come away; several of 
those, to whom the tale was re- 
lated, immediately assembled in 
arms, and marched with great 
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expedition, 2 consitlerable dis- 
tance, to the relicf, as they sup- 
osed, of their sufftring neigh- 
Satis, before they were convin- 
ced of their mistake. 

About this peried, the gover- 
nor’s company of cadets, con- 
sisting wholly of Bostonian gen- 
tlemen, and of such, in general, 
as had always been well affected 
to sovernment, disbanded them- 
sel es, and returned the standard 
to the general, with which, ac- 
coring to custom, he had pre- 
sented them upon his arrival. 
This sieht to the governour, and 
appearence disrelish (0) the new go- 
verninent, proceed +1 immediately 
from his » taken away mr. 
Hancock’ ‘ission, who was 
the colonel of tharcorps. Aco- 
lonel Marrs militia, hav- 
ing accepted a seat in the new 
council; tventv-f ‘rs of 
his reoiment resi anc * com- 
MiSsions in oneiay; so geveral 
was the dis 9 ition that now per- 
valel every rank df ‘people. 

The late meastir¢s of seizing 
the powder, and erecting jorti- 
fications on Boston Neck, ¢ 
oned the holding ‘an assembly of 
delegates, from all the towus 
of thecounty of Suifdlk, of which 
Boston is the county town and 
capital. Inthis asseinbly a great 
number of resolutidns were pas- 
sed, some of which mulitated 
more strongly against the autho- 
rity of the new legislature, t2an 
any that had yet appeared, Their 
measures, however, are introdu- 
ced by a declaration of allegiance ; 
but they also declare it to be their 
duty, by all lawful means, to de- 
fend their civil and 
rights and liberties; it is there- 
fore their duty to declare, that the 
late acts are gross ‘infractions of 
those rights ; and that no obedi- 
ence is due from their ceustitu- 
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ents, to either or any part of 
those acts; but that they ought 
to be rejected as the wicked at- 
tempts ef an abandoned admini- 
Stration to establish a despotic 
government. ‘They engaged that 
the county should support and 
bear harmless all sheriffs, jurors, 
and others, who should suffer pro- 
secution for not acting under the 
present unconstitutional judges, 
or carrying into execution any 
orders of their courts; they 
further resolved, that those who 
had accepted seats at the council 
board, had violated the duty they 
owed to their country, and that 
if they did not vacate them with- 
in a short limited time, they 
ought to be considered as obsti- 
nate and incorrigible enemies to 
their country. 

They. also past resolutions 
against the fortifications at Boston 
Neck ; the Quebec bill; for the 
suspension of commerce ; for the 
encouragement of arts and manu- 
fictures; for the holding a pro. 
vincial congress; and to pay all 
due respect and submission to the 
meastires which should be recome 
mended by the continental con- 
gress : they recommended to the 
people to perfect themselves in 
the art of war, and to forward 
this, they advised the militia to 
appear nnder arms once every 
week. And as it had been report- 
ed, that several gentlemen who 
had rendered themselves conspi- 
cuous, by contending for the vio- 
lated rights of their country, 
were to be apprehended; in case 
$9 audacious a measure should be 
carried into execution, they re- 
commerid, that all the officers of 
so tyrarinical a government should 
be seized, and kept insafe custody, 
until the former were restored te 
their friends and families. 

Ther followed a recommenda- 
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392 History of the 
tion, which in the present state of 
things amounted toa peremptory 
command, to the collectors of the 
taxes, and all other receivers and 
holders of the public money; not 
to pay it as usual to the treasurer ; 
but to detain it in their hands, 
until the civil government of the 
province was placed on a consti- 
tutional foundation, or until it 
should be otherwise ordered by 
the provincial congress. ‘They, 
however, declare, that notwith- 
Standing the many oppressions 
which they most sensibly feel and 
resent, they are still determined 
to act merely on the defensive, so 
long as such conduct may be vin- 
dicated by reason, and the prin- 
ciples of self-preservation. ‘lhey 
conclude by exhorting the people 
to restrain their resentments, to 
avoid all riots and disorderly pro- 
ceedings, as being destructive of 
all good government; and by a 
steady, manly, uniform and per- 
severing opposition, to convince 
their enemies, that, in a contest 
so important, in a cause so solemn, 
their conduct should be such as to merit 
the approbation of the wise, and the 
admiration of the brave and free, of 
every age, and of every country. 
‘They then appointed a com- 
mittee to wait upon the 
* governour, with a re- 
monstrance against fortifying Bos- 
ton Neck; in which they declare, 
that though the loyal people of 
that count think themselves op- 
pressed by some late acts of the 
British parliament, and are re- 
solved, by divine assistance, never 
to submit to them, they have no 
inclination to commence war with 
his majesty’s treops. ‘They also 
impute the present extraordinary 
ferment in Vie minds of the peo- 
ple, besides the new fortification, 
to the seizing of the powder, to 
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the planting of cannon on the 
Neck, and to the insults and abuse 
offered to passengers by the sol. 
diers, in which, they say, they 
have been encouraged by some of 
the officers; and conclude, by de- 
claring, that nothing less than a 
removal or redress of those griev- 
ances can place the inhabitants of 
the county in that situation of 
peace oan tranquillity, which 
every free subject ought to enjoy. 
In this address they totally dis. 
claimed every wish and idea of in- 
dependency, and attributed all 
the present troubles to misinfor- 
mation at home, and the evil de- 
signs of particular persons. 

To this address Gage answered, 
that he had no intention to pre- 
vent the egress and regress of any 
person to and from the town of 
Boston ; that he would suffer none 
under his command to injure the 
person or property of any of his 
majesty’s subjects ; but that it was 
his duty to preserve the peace, 
and to prevent surprize ; and that 
no use would be made of the can- 
non, unless their hostile proceed- 
ings made it necessary. 

Before public affairs had arrived 
at their present alarming state, 
the governour, with advice of the 
new council, had issued writs for 
the holding a general assembly, 
which was to meet in the begins 
ning of October; but the events 
that afterwards took place, and 
the heat and violence which every 
where prevailed, together wita 
the resignation of so great a num- 
ber of the new mandamus counsc}- 
lors, as deprived the remainder 
of all efficacy, made him think it 
expedient to countermand the 
writs by a proclamation, ard to 
refer the holding of the assembly 
to a fitter season. The legality 
of the proclamation was however 
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ec'led in question, and the elections 
every where took place without 
regard o it. ‘lhe new members 
accordin gly met at Salem, pursu- 
ant to the pre-epts ; but having 
waited a day without the gover- 
nour, or any substitute from him, 


to administer the oaths, and open 


a session, they votied themselves 
into a provincial congress, to be 
joined by such others as had been, 
or should be elected for that pur- 
pose; after which ir. kancock, 
s0 obnoxious to the governour’s 
party, was chosen chairman, they 
then adjourned to the town of Con- 
cord, about twenty miles from 
Boston. 

Appointing a committee to wait 
Oct. 11, &2 the gover tour witha 

remonstanre, was 

their earliest measnies. In this re- 
Monstrance they apologi ed for 
their present meeing, that the dis- 
tressed and miserable state of the 
colony, had renders« it indispensa- 
bly necessary to collect the v is- 
dlom of the province by their dele- 
gates in that congre ss; there! oy 
to concert some ace quate remec y 
to prevent inperding riiin, and to 
provide for the public safety. They 
then express the griey ous appre- 
hensions of the peop le from the 
measures now purs uing. They as- 
sert, that the rigour _ the Bo ”n 
port- “bill is exceeded, by the man- 
ner in which it is carried into ex- 
ecution. They complain of the 
late laws, calc: ated not only 
abridge the people of their ri; shes, 
but to license murders of the 
number of troops in the capical, 
which were daily ‘increas ing by 
new accessions drawn {rom ever v 
part of the continent; tog 
with the formidable ead hostile 
preparations on Boston Neck; all 
tending to eadanger the lives, li- 
berties, and properties, not only 
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of the people of Beston, but of the 


Pp ‘ovince in gencral. They conclude 
by adj ring the general, as he re- 
gards his majesty ‘s honour and in- 
terest, the dignity and happiness 
of the empire, and the peace and 
weltare of the provinces, to desist 
immediately from the construction 
o! the fortress at the entrance in- 

to Boston, avd to restore that pass 
te its natural state. 

To give them an arswer involve 
ed Gage in some difficulty, since 
he could not acknowledge the le- 

gality of their assembling. The 
necessi: y of the times however 
prevailed. He expressed great 
indignation that an idea should be 
forme 1, that the lives, liberties, 
or property of any people should 
be in danger jrom British troops, 
Britain, he said, cculd never har- 
bour the black design of wanten- 
ly destreying or enslaving any 
peonle; and notwithstanding the 
enmity shewn to the treops, by 
withheldirg from them almest 


every uecessary for their preser- 


vation, tley had not yet discover- 
ed the resentment whi ich might 
justly be expected to arise frem 


J 
such hos tile treatment. He re- 


minded the congress that while 
they complain of ‘alterc: ations mece 
in their ‘ch arter by act ef parlias 
ment, they are themselves, by 
their Sal subverting the 
charter, and now act ng in direct 
violatien of their own constituti- 
on; he therefore warned theur of 
the rocks they were upon, « and to 
lesist from such illegal and uncon- 
nal proceedings. 
Boston was now become tue 
place of refuge to all those friends 
of the new government, who 
thought 1 it necessary, To persevere 
in ayawing this sentiment. ‘Th 
commtissioners of the customs with 
all theit officers, also concluded it 
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ible towards the 
the preceding ibane 
don’ their head-quarters at ‘Sa- 
lem, and to renmtove their appa- 
ratus.of a custom-house, to a place 
vhich an act of parliament had 
proscribed from all trade. ‘Thus 
the acts of parliament on one 
hand, and the resistance of the 
people on the other, equally join- 
ed to annihilate all a appearance of 
government, legislation, judicial 
proceeding vs, and commercial re- 
gulations 3 

On ‘the approach of winter, 
Gage caused temporary. barracks 
to be erected for Wve troo} ps, part- 
ly, perhaps, for safety, and part- 
ly: to prevent the disox ders ‘an Ta | 
mischiefs, which in the present 
state and temper of both parties, 
must have been the unavoidable 
consequences of their being quar- 
tered upon the inhabitants. Such, 
however, was the dislie to 
their being provided for in any 
, that the select-men and 
rommittees obliyed the workmen 
tu guit their employments, 
the money for their labour would 
have been yn by the crown. 
Gage had as little success in en- 
deavourit oo ‘to procure carpenters 
from New- Yor! k so that it was 
with the preatest difficulty he could 
get some temporary lodgments 
‘rected ; and having also endea- 

ise procare some 


mouth, .to 


niagnner 


% ho’ 


voured winter 
covering from the lattcr city, the 
ofer to oe it was mes 
to every merchant there, who 
aman refus lcomplying with any 
part of the order return a for 
answer, ‘** that they never would 
supply : any article for the benefit 
of men who were sent as enemies 
to their country.” 

Every circumstance now tended 
to increase the mutual apprehensi- 
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on, distrust and animosity |* 
tween the two parties. The peo- 
ple at Boston, cither 
pretended to be, under co 
terror, 
immediate danger to their 
pertics, liberties, 
lives. j 
an armed force whom they 
red, and who equally detested 
them. The soldiers on the other 
hand, considered themselves in the 
nidst of enemics, and were equa!- 
ly apprehensiv ‘e of danger from 
within and without. Each side 
professed the best intentions in 
the world with regard to them- 


; 
+ .< 
ntinual 


pro- 
and even their 


abhor- 


2 
Selves, and shewed the preatest 
Suspicions of the other: In this 


state of doubt and profession things 
were rendered still worse, by a 
measure which did not seem of 
sufficient importance in its conse- 
quence, to j) tity 3 ics being hazard- 
ed at so critical a juncture. This 
was landing a detachment of suail- 
ors in the night, from ships of war 
in the harbour, who spiked up all 
the principal cannon upon the 
several batteries belonging to 
the town. 

During these transactions at 
Boston, the provincial congress, 
notwithstanding the cautions giv. 
en, and dangers held out by the 
governour, not only continued 
their assembly, but their resolu- 
ttons having acquired, from the 
disposition and promptitude of the 
people, all the weight and efficacy 
of laws 3, «they seemed to have 
founded something like a new and 
independent government. Under 
the mask of recommendation and 
advice, they settled the militia, 

repulated the treasury, and 
provided arms. They appointed 
a day of public thanksgiv ing, on 
which, among other cnaumerated 


were, of 


from the apprehensions of 


Apia Poe = 


They were in the hands of 
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blessings,. 2 particular acknow- 
ledg cnt Was to be made to the 
Almighty, for the wulon which 
prevailed s remarkably in ali the 
states. 

These and similar: measures ir- 
duced general Gage to 
issue a proclamation, in 
which, though the ‘direct terms 
are avoided, they ‘are charged 
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with proceedings, that are too 
nearly bordering on treason and 
rebellion. Accordingy, the inha- 
bitants of the province, were, in 
the King’s name, prohibited from 
complying, in any degree, with 
the requisitions, recommendati- 
ons, dinections, or resolves of that 
unlawful assembly. 


A Fara 


Meeting of a general congress at Philadelphia—Prewious instructions ta some of 
the deputies--- Acts of cangress——T hey approve of the conduct of Massachue 
sett's-Bay, and of the late resolutions passed by the county of Suffolk—Refo- 
lutions—Declaraiion of vighis—Letter to General Gage— Association: —Re- 
solution for a future’ congressePcriticu io the kingmMemorial to the people 
of Great-Britain— Address to the inkabitants of Canada.—Address to the 


C dlonies——Congress breaks up. 


HILE these ‘events were 
transacting in Massachu- 
sett’s-Bay, the twelve old colonies 
including that whole extent of 
continent which sttetches from 
Nova Scotia to Georgia, had ap- 
pointed deputies to dttend the ge- 
neral congress, which wus held 
at Philadelphia, and opened on 
Monday the sth September, 1774. 
Such was the unfortunate conse- 
quence of measures, pursucd, 
perhaps too avowedly, and for 
that reason the less wisely, for 
reducing America by division, 
that twelve colonies, clashing in 
interests, frequently guarrelling 
about boundaries and many other 
subjects, differing in manners, 
customs, religion, dnd forms of 
£overnment with all the local pre- 
Judices, jealousies, and aversions 
incident to neighbouring states, 
were now led to assemble by their 
clegates in a general ciet, and 
taught to feel their weight and im- 
portance in a common union. 
Several of the colonies pave in- 
structions to the deputies previ- 
048 to their meeting in congress. 


aw 


These, ta general, contained the 
strongest professions of loyalty 
and allegiance; of affection for 
the nother country; and of gra 
titude for benefits already received. 
They totally disclaimed every idea 
of independence; acknowledged 
the prerogatives of the crown, and 
declared their readiness to. sup- 
port them with life and fortune, 
so far as they are warranted. by 
the constitution. The Pennsyl- 
vanians, in particular, declared 
that they view the present con- 
test with the deepest concern; 
that perpetual love, union ard in- 
terchange of good offices, with- 
out the feast infraction of mutual 
rights, ought ever to subsist be- 
tween the mother country and 
them. 

On the other hand they were 
unanimous in declaring, that they 
never would give up those rights 
and liberties which descended to 
them from their ancestors, and 
which, they said, they were 
bound by all laws, human and 
divine, to transmit whole and pure 
to their posterity; that they are 
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entitled to all the: rights and li- 
berties of British born subjecis ; 
that the power lately assumed by 
partiament i is unjust, and theonly 
cause of all the present uneasi- 
ness: and that the late acts res- 
pecting Missachasevt’s-Bay, are 
unecowtitutional, oppressive and 
: 

dangerous. 

The instruction of the seve 
colonics, 1 mean those that gave 
instructions, diffzred considerably 
from each other. In some, great 
violence appeared : others were 
more reasonable: im some n ene 
was -spolcen of but their pricy 
ances: others again pre} soaed 
terms to be offered, by them, to 
Great-Britain—such as an obe. 
dience to all the trade laws 
passed, or to be passed, except 
such as were specified ; and an an- 
nual revenue on the crown for 

ublic purposes, which shold be 
disposed of by parliament. ‘The 
deputies, however, were instruct- 
ed, that in these and all other 
points, they were to coincide with 
the majority of the congress. 
This majority was to be deter- 
mined by reckoning one vote to 
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every state, without regarding 
the number of delegates it “should 
send. 


Their debates and procecdings 
were conducted with the greatest 
secrecy. ‘The number of dcle- 
gates amounted to fifty-one, who 
represented the several English 
colonies of New-Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusett’s-Bay, Rhode-Ifland and 
Providence plantations, Connec- 
ticut, New-York, New-Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, the lower counties 
on Delaware, Maryland, Virgi- 
nia, North-Carolina, and South- 
Carolina. 

The first public act of this coa- 

gréss was a declar: atory 
resolution expressive of 
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their disposition with respect te 
Massachusett ’s-Bay, and was im- 
m ainicaly intended to confirm 
and encol urage them. In this they 
expressed, in the most pathetic 
terms, how deeply they felt the 
sufferings of their countrymen in 
thar state, under the operation of 
the late unjust, cruel, and op- 
pres-ive acts of the British parlia- 
ment; they highly approved of 
the wisdom and fortitude ve 
which their opposition to the 
sitinisterial measares had bere 
been conducted; they also com- 
mended the resolutions passed; 
aud measures proposed, by the 
delegates of the county of Suffolk ; 
and ea arnestly recommend a per- 
severance in the same firm and 
temperate conduct, according td 
the determinations of that as- 
sembiy. ‘This was immediately 
published, and transmitted to 

Massachusetts accom patted with 
ail unanimous resolution, that 
contributions from all the states 
for supplying the necessities, and 
alleviating the distr: sses of their 
brethren at Boston; yy that these 
contributions ou; ght to be conti- 
nued as long ¢ as their occasions 
may require. 

By their subsequent resoluti- 
ons, congress not only form: ully 
approve of the opposition made 
by Massa husetts to the late acts, 
but further declare, that if it 
Should be attempted to carry 
them into execution by force. all 
America should support them in 
that opposition.—That if + 
Should be found necessary to re 
move the people of Boston into 
the country, all America should 
contribute towards recompensit ny 
them for the injary they might 
thereby sustain. 


{To be continued. ] 
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The LiFE of WILLIAM PENN, 


397 . 
the celebrated Founder af PENN- 


SYLVANIA, 


Pd 


"AVING by the help of sir 
William Jones, and other 
gentlemen of the long robe, con- 
stractcd a plan of government, 
for his colony, mr. Penn prepared 
to make a voyage to America, 
that he might attempt the execu- 
tion of it. | 
A part of the lands, compre- 
hended within his grant, had been 
subject to the government, which 
was exercised by the deputy of 
the duke of York. To prevent 
any difficulty, he thought it con- 
venient, to obtain from the duke 
a deed of sale, of the prov:uce of 


Pennsylvania, which he did on 


the 21st of August, 1682; and by 
‘two subsequent deeds, in the same 
month, the duke cdnveyed to him 

the town of Newcastle, situate 
on the western side of the Dela- 
ware, with a circle of 12 miles 
radius from the center of the 
town, and from thence extending 
southerly to the |Hoar-kills, at 
Cape-Henlopen, the western point 
of the entrance of Delaware bay ; 
which tract contained the settle- 
ments made by the Dutch, Swedes 
and Finns. ‘This was called she 
territory, in distinction from she pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania, and was 
divided into three counties, New- 
castle, Kent and Sussex. 

At this time, the penal laws 
against dissenters were executed 
with rigour in England, which 
made many of the Quakers de- 
Sirous of accompanying or fol- 
lowing Penn into America, where 
_they had a prospect of the most 
extensive liberty’ of conscience. 
_ Having chosen some for his par- 
ticular companions, he embarked 
With them in Aupust 1682, and 
“from the Downs, jwhere the ship 

Cet, Mac. Vel, Jl. No. 7. 
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lay waiting fora wind, he wrote 
an affectionate letter to his friends, 
which he called “ a farewell to 
England.” After a pleasant pas- 
sage of six weeks, they camé with- 
in sight of the American coast, 
and were refreshed by the land 
breezes, at the distance of twelve 
leagues. As the ship sailed up 
the Delaware, the inhabitants 
came on board, and saluted thei 
new governor with an air of joy 
and satisfaction. He landed at 
Newcastle, and summoned the 
people to meet him, when pos- 
session of the soil was given him 
in the legal form of that day; 
and he entertained them with a 
speech, explaining the purpose of 
his coming, and the views of his 
government; assuring them of 
his intention to preserve civil and 
religious liberty, and exhorting 
them tw peace and sobriety. Hav- 
ing renewed the commissions of 
their former magistrates, he went 
to Chester, where he repeated 
the same things, and reccived their 
congratulations. ‘The Swedes ap- 
pointed a delegate to compliment 
him on his arrival, and to assure 
him of their affection and fide- 
lity. 

At this time, the number of in- 
habitants was about three theu- 
sand. ‘The first planters were 
the Dutch, and after them the 
Swedes and Finns. There had 
been formerly disputes among 
them, but for above twenty years 
thev had been in a state.of peace. 
The Datch were settled on the 
bay, and applied themselves chief- 
ly to trade; at Newcastle they 
had a court-house and a place of 
worship. The Swedes and Finns 
lived higher uP the river, apd fel- 

B 
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lowed husbandry. Their settle- 
ments were Christina, ‘Tenecum 
and Wicoco; at each of which 
they had a church. They: were 
a plain, robust, sober and indus- 
‘trious people, and most of them 
had large families. The colony 
which Penn had sent. ever the 
year before, began their settle- 
ment above Wicoco, and it was by 
special direction of the propri- 
etor called pHILADELPHIA., ‘Lhe 
province was divided into three 
counties, Chester, Buckingham, 
and Philadelphia. 

Three principal objects en- 
gaged the atrenrionof Mr. Penn ; 
one was ty unite the territory 
with the province; another was 
to enter iuto a treaty with the 
Indians ; and a third was to lay 
outa capital city. 

The first was entered upon in- 
mediately. Within a month after 
his arrival, he called a general 
assembly at Chester, whea the 
constitution, which had ; been 
formed in England, was to un- 
dergo anexperiment. The free- 
men both of the province and ter- 
ritory were summoned to compose 
this assembly iz persoz. Instead 
of which, they elected twelve 
members in each county, amoun:- 
ing in all to seventy-two, the. pre- 
cise number, which by the frame 
of government was to compase 
ene house only. The elections 
were accompanied by petitions, 
to the governor, importing ‘ that 
“* the fewness of the ee their 
‘¢ inability in estate, and unskil- 
fulness in government, would 
not permit them to serve in so 
large a counci] and assembly, 
and therefore, it was their de- 
sire, that the twelve now re- 
turned from each county, might 
Serve both for provincial coun- 
cil and general assembly, with 
the same powers and privileges 
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‘‘ which by the charter 
* granted to the whole.” 

‘bhe members were accordingly 
distribated into two houses; 
three out of each county madea 
council, consisting of eighteen, 
and the remaining part formed an 
assembly of fifty-four. Iu this 
assembly was passed ‘* the act of 
settlement,” in which the frame 
of government made in England, 
being stvled a probationary act, was 
so far changed, as that three per- 
sons of each county might com- 
pose the council, and six the as- 
sembly. After several other 
‘* variations, explanations and 
additions” requested by the as- 
sembly, and yielded to by the go- 
vernar, the aforesaid charter, a 
frame of government was ‘ re- 
** copnised and accepted, as if 
“ with these alterations it was 
“< supposed to be complete.” The 
assembly is styled “ the general 
“¢ assembly of the province of Penn- 
sylvania and the serritories there- 
unto belonging.” 

os s 

Thus the lower counties, at this 
time, manifested their willing- 
ness to be axied with the province 
of Peunsylvania; but the propri- 
etor had not received from the 
crown, any right of jurisdiction 
over that territory, though the 
duke had sold him the right of 
soil; and it was notin the power 
of the people, as subjects of the 
king of England, to put them- 
selves under any form of govern- 
ment without the royal authority. 
The want of this, with the ope- 
ration of other causes, produced 
difficulties, which afterward ren- 
dered this union roid; and the 
three lower counties had a sepe- 
rate assembly, though under the 
same governor. 

Mr. Penn’s next object was to 
treat with the natives. ‘The be- 
nevolence of his disposition led 
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him to exercise great tenderness 
toward them, which was much in- 
creased by aa opinion which he 
had formed, and which he openly 
avowed, that they were descen- 
dants of the ten dispersed tribes 
of Israel. He travelled into the 
country, visited them in their ca- 
bins, was present at’ their feasts, 
conversed with them in afree and 
fimiliar manner, and gained their 
affectious by his obliging carriage 
aid his frequent acts of genero- 
sity. But on public occasions, he 
received them with ceremony, 
and transacted business with so- 
lemnity and order. In one of 
his excursions in the winter, he 
found a chief warrior sick, and 
his wife preparing to sweat him, 
inthe usual’ manner, by pouring 
water on a lieap of hot stones, in 
a closely covered hut, and then 
plunging him into the river 
through a hole cut in the ice. 
To divert himself) during the 
Sweating operation, the chief sang 
the atchievments of Iris ancestors, 
then his own, and concluded his 
song with this reflection ; ** Why 
“are we sick, and these strangers 
well? It seems as if they were 
sent to inherit the land in our 
stead! Ah, it is because they 
love the great spirit, and we do 
not! The sentiment was ratio- 
nal, and such as ofven occurred 
to the sagacious among the na- 
tives; we cannut suppose it was 
disagreeable to mr. Penn, whose 
view was to impress them, with 
an idea of his honest and pacific 
intentions, and to make a fair 
bargain with them. 

Some of their chiefs made him 
avoluntary present of the land 
Which they claimed ; others sold 
it at a stipulated price. The form 
of one of these treaties is thus 
described, in a letter which he 
Wrote to his friends in England, 

The king sat in the middle of a 
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“ half-moon, and had his coun- 
“ cil, old and wise, on each 
‘“‘ hand. Behind, at a little 
“ distance, sat the ycung ones 
“in the same figure. aving 
“ consulted and resolved the bu- 
‘* siness, the king ordered one of 
** them to speak tome. Hestood 
“‘ up, came to me, took me by 
*‘ the hand, saluted me in the 
“‘ name of the king, told me he 
** was ordered by the king to 
*¢ speak to me, and that now it 
“‘ was not hethat spoke, but the 
“ king, because what he should 
“say was the king’s mind. 
[Having made an apology for 
their delay] “ he fell to the 
‘‘ bounds of the land, they had 
‘‘ to dispose of, and the price. 
‘«« (which is now dear, that which 
“‘ would once have bought twen- 
*< ty miles, not now buying two) 
‘‘ Daring the time this person 
‘‘ was speaking, not a man of 
«¢ them was observed to whisper 
«¢ or smile. When the purchase 
*‘ was agreed, great promises 
«* passed between us of kindness 
«« and good neighbourhood, and 
“ that the English and Indians 
<¢ must live in love, as long as 
‘the sun gave light, Which 
« done, another made a speech to 
‘¢ the Indians in the name of all 
«¢ the sachems, first to tell them 
“© what was done, next to charge 
“<‘ them ‘to love the christians, 
“ to live in peace with me and 
“my people; and that they 
“¢ should never do me or my peo- 
«‘ ple any wrong. At every sen- 
“ tence of which they shouted 
“¢ and said amen, in their way. 
“ The pay or presents I made 
“them, were not hoarded by 
“¢ the particular owners, but the 
‘¢ neighbouring kings and their 
‘‘ clans being present when the 
““ goods were “rought out, the 
«« parties chiefly concerned, con- 
<¢ sulted what and to whom they 
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“ should. give them. To every 
“ king, then, by the hands of a 
«* person for that work appoint- 
“ed, was a proportion sent, 
“« sorted and folded, with that 
“ gravity which is admirable. 
‘Then that king subdivided it 
*¢ in like manner among his de- 
** pendants, they hardly leaving 
**« themselves an equal share with 
“ one of their subjects.” 

Mr. Penu was so happy as to 
succeed jn his endeavours to gain 
the good will of the Indians. 
They have frequently, in subse- 
quent treaties many years after, 
expressed great veneration for his 

iemory ; and to perpetuate it, 
they have given to the successive 
governors of Pennsylvania the 
name of Ozas, which signifies a 
Pen. By this name they are com- 
monly known and addressed in 
the speeches made by the six na- 
tions in all their treaties. ; 

One part of his agreement with 
the Indians was, that they should 
sell no lands to any person but 
to himself or his agents; another 
was, that his agents should not 
occupy nor grant any lands, but 
those which were fairly purchased 
of the Indians. These stipula- 
tions were confirmed by subse- 
quent acts of assembly; and every 
bargain made between private 

ersuns and the Indians without 
fave of the proprietor, was de- 
clared void. The charter which 
mr. Penn had obtained of the 
crown, comprehended a far great- 
er extent of territory, than it 
was proper for him at first to 
purchase of the natives. He did 
not think it for his interest to 
take any more at once than he 
had a prospect of granting away 
to settlers. But fis colony in- 


creased beyond his expectation, 
and whennew tracts were want- 
ed, the Indians rose in their de- 
mands. His first purchases were 
made at his own expence; and 
the goods delivered on these oc- 
casions went by the name of pre- 
sents. In acourse of time, when 
a treaty and a purchase went on 
together, the governor and his 
successors made the speeches, and 
the assembly were at the expence 
of the presents. When one paid 
the cost and the other enjoyed 
the profit, a subject of alterca- 
tion arose between the proprictary 
and the popular interests, which 
other causes contributed to in- 
crease and inflame. 

The purchases which mr. Penn 
made of the Indians, were un- 
doubtedly fair and honest ; and 
he is entitled to praise for his 
wise and peaceable conduct to- 
ward them. But there is sucha 
thing as over-rating true merit. 
He has been celebrated by a late 
author* as having in these pur- 
chases ** set an cxample of mo- 
** deration and justice in Ameri- 
** ca, which was never thought 
** of before by the Europeans.” 
It had been a common thing in 
New-England for fifty years be- 
fore his time, to make fair and 
regular purchases of land from 
the Indians ; and many of their 
deeds are preserved in the public 
records. As early as 1633, a 
law was enacted in the colony of 
Massachusetts ; that ‘* no person 
“ shall put any of the Indians 
from their planting grounds, 
** or fishing places, and that up- 
* on complaint and proof there- 
“* ef, they shall have relief in any 
** of the courts of justice, as 
“the English have.” To pre- 
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vent frauds in private bargains, 
it was ordered by the same act, 
* that no person shall buy land 
« of any Indian, without licence 
“ first had and obtained of the 
“ general court.” Other regu- 
lations respecting traffic with them 
were made at the same time, 
which bear the appearance not 
only of justice and moderation, 
but of a parental regard to their 
interest and property. 

Nor is it to be supposed that 
other. Europeans neglected their 
duty in these ESapec, Several 
purchases were made before Penn’s 
time in New Jersey, Mr. Penn 
himself in one of his letters, 
speaking of the quarrels, between 
the Datch and the Swedes, who 
had occupied the lands on the De- 
laware before him, says, “ the 
*“ Dutch, who were the first 
*€ planters, looked on them iP 
** Swedes] as intruders on ‘their 
“ purchase and possession.” Of 
whom could the Datch have pur- 
chased those lands, but of the na- 
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tives? They could not have oc- 
cupied them without the consent 
of the Indians, who were very 
numerous, and could easily have 
extirpated them, or prevented 
their settlement. It is probable, 
that this Dutch purchase is refer- 
red to in that part of Penn’s Jet- 
ter before quoted, where he speaks 
of the land at that time (1683) 
as * dearer” than formerly, for 
how could this have been ascer- 
tained but by comparing his with 
former purchases ? 

It may then be proper to con- 
sider mr. Penn, as having follow- 
ed the ‘* examples of justice and 
moderation,” which had been set 
by former Europeans, in their 
conduct toward the natives of 
America; and as having united 
his example with theirs, fer the 
imitation of succeeding adven- 
turers. This will give us the true 
idea of his merit, without detract- 
ing from the respect due to those 
who preceded him in the arduous 
work ef colonizing America. 


[ To be continued. ] 
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« Huzza for our town, ‘ tis no matter where we live.” 


T is a common saying with a 

very good friend of mine ** We 
are ail children of prejudice,” and 
the oservation of every, the most 
trifling circumstance, scems in a 
great measure to afford instances 
of the truth of it.—I have in a 
former number, ventured to offer 
Some remarks upon the absurdity 
Of national prejudice-—in the present 
I mean only to show the difference 
between ignorance and foily, and 
to illustrate it by a few examples 
of local prejudices. We often ob- 
serve the character of a fool and 


Old English proverb. 


an ignoramus confounded togethe 
—-they should, however, becareful- 
ly distinguished—a fool may be 
defined a man who has not the ca- 
pacity to acquire knowledge, or 
to draw just inferences from given 
facts—an ignorant man is ene wh» 
from any cause has no knowledge 
of men or things ; in fact, Nature 
only makes seme men fools— 
whereas, she brings every man in- 
to the world ignorant. These cha- 
racters may frequently be com- 
bined in one person---thus a fool 
may not have judgement enough 
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to see the propricty aati Fragma § 
of acquiring knowlede 

From this sli; yhe view of the 
two characters, it is ver) ¥ evident 
that a man may be ignorant of ima- 
ny things without bein ga fool— 
for althouch no wise fran would 
suffer hiiriself to be i ignorant of a- 
ny thing connected with his duty, 
or his interest, yet there are ma- 
ny things to be known which ii is 
nelther his duty, his interest or 
inclination to be acquainted with. 

You scarce ever see a good co- 
medy or farce, in which there are 
not ridiculous characters intro- 
daced. who wae so, mer ely by 
betraying thei ignorance e—A 
countryimnat tid rs afford noble 
sport to @ Heise Rite citizen re- 
member whenever youlosesight of 
Christ church steeple, depend upon 
it,you yourself shall be lashed with 
the coarset strokes of rural satire. 

As a retailer, Il often traverse 
different parts of this state for 
subjects of contemplation--~’twas 
in one of these excursions this 
summer into the country, that I 
was diverted with a few circum- 
stances, which in truth gave rise 
to the ideas of this Sarat: ‘The 
first part of this month being very 
warm, I wanted a little fresh air 
---so I took horse- -to spend a 
week with a friend of mine pte 
five and twenty miles trom this 
city. ‘The leading features of his 
family are sociabili ity, and free- 
dom--he has three sons just grown 
up-+-and as lam neither young vor 
old, I was thought to be fair 
game for them all---and first, I 
must confess; that notw ithstand- 
jug my excursions inte the country 
1 know but very little of agricul- 
ture, or any of the employments of 
rust lite. The next morning after 
I came, my old friend w ould needs 
have me to see his farm, and the 
work going forward in the differ- 
ent parts---the first thing that I 
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noticéd, was a fine field of grain 
---but what it was in truth | did 
not know---I ventured to enauire 
} 
--Pad-rat it, cried the son, with 
a loud laugh, what for man are 
you, that dont know that this : 
rye! I guess you Phil-delpky folk 
know nothing of these aves 2: 
What? dont you have no rye 
growing in P hil- delphy >?” | might 
have laughed in my turn, but I 
forbore, in order to have a little 
more diverfion. Their next jest, 
J assure you, was rather more se- 
vere---we went into a barn where 
a couple of stout fellows were 
thrashing. ‘* Comme lad, said the 
old man, let us see how a towns- 
man can brash ” with that I tock 
uP the flail, and fell to: work--- 
nit by a little mis-manayement in 
oh operation, the flail ¢ gave me a 
stroke on the head. ‘* Faith,” 
said one ofthe men, * I guess you 
dont thrash much in town.” ‘* I 
vow,” said the old man, ” if they 
do, their heads get aS much 
threshi ling as their wheat.” The 
whole barn then resounded with a 
loud long laugh. lshow’d myself ve- 
ry ignorant througho’ ut the Ww hole 
day , and afforded fine diversion to 
all around me. In the evening, 
one of the sons asked me to ride 
a few miles with him, to see some 
‘‘ nation civil galls,’ as he was 
pleased to call them---well, we 
went, and without much more 
than a joke upon my horseman- 
ship, we arrived safe at the farm 
house that contained these ¢#v7l 
girls. * Come; Saminy,” said I, 
before we went in, “ you must 
introduce me to these ladies.” “* In- 
troduce you! egad he’s a bad cock 
that dont know a strange hen.--- 
the cow and the hay stack will 
soon get acquainted ;” so we had 
to get in without introduction. 
‘‘ Hah! Sally, my duck,” says my 
companion, ‘« how are You ; burn 
my wigif Ihave seen you since har- 
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vest-sdtid- how are you Kitty? 
here | have brought mr. P. ta see 
sh and bload.~he's one of your 
Piul-delphy \ads---and he never sees 
als there made of any thing else 
fel skin and bone.---I told you 
that next time J came you should 
have one apiece.” “ Feel that 
cheek lad (urning to me, and 
pointing to the girl) burn me if 
ever you felt a farvey or smoother 
one.” ‘The girls were not defici- 
ent in modesry and natural under- 
standing, their native modesty dis- 
played self inablush, and their in- 
mocence in a smile---for my part, 
Iconfess, I was confused. Socia- 
bility, however, soon took place 
among; us, and the clock struck 
twelve before any motion for de- 
parture was made. 1 then gave 
the hint to go home, and after 
mach talk Sa send bocehaier we set 
off atone. The next morning, at 
breakfast, my guardian was asked 
how I behaved. ** Behave! blame 
me if he was’nt so cast down, that 
he wanted me to introduce him to 
Sall, and Kitt; for «11 I told him 
the tallest was named Sally, and 
the other Kitty, before we went 
into the house.”. ‘This observa- 
tion gave them ano:her opportu- 
nity to exercise their laughter. 
Two spinners, who were in the 
next room, caught the jest---they 
left their Satieels and sat om the 
threshold to listen to the rest.--- 
* Come give us the rest, Sammy,’ 
Says one of the girls. ‘ Well,’ says 
Sammy, ‘after we got in, I goes 
and sets by Sal, and begins to 
handle her a little, and I thought 
as how I'd let Kitty and demake the 
best of the matter between them- 
selves ; but I vow now, and it is not 
a bit of a lie, he was a talking a- 
bout how the galls in town dressed, 
and such like things, for twohours, 
Instead of laying hold of her, and 


Siving her a squeeze or so, which 
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she understands better” “ Ib vow 
she would,* said the girls, ** Well 
I say it tovhis face he‘did not kiss 
kitty once”---this tickled the girls 
very much, and one of them says 
to me,“ Lguess you town’s folks 
dont care for giyls much,’ for by 
Saminy’s account of you, you are 
mighty oshy’ even of our fresh 
couutry girls-«--*¢ Why L tell you 
Says Sammy, these town’s folks 
know romore how to behave wm 
gris than a coaw does to churn butter- 
milk’ —this set the table on a roar 
of laughrer, and shook the sides 
of all ‘my rustic friends-——poor 
Pill Garlic was in a dismal 
plight—I was confused without 
anger ; as ‘they meant it but for 
an harmless joke, and ashatned 
withour the consciousness * of im- 
propriety—then (O reader forgive 
my pedantry) Ihad to bluster out 
in my own defence, ‘°Tytpre tu pa- 
tule reckbaks” or | should have been 
noted as the most ingorant man in 
the world. What for talk. is that,” 
says Sam. ‘* Why Greek,” says 
I, it means many men of many of 
minds,’ Every countenance be- 


-trayed that kind of sarprize, that 


would be expressed in the questi- 
on, can afy good thing come out 
of Nazareth?” an old tellew who 
was seated in’ one corner, obser- 
ved, that it was ** a cow for the 
wilk and the horse for the 
plough ;” and that although they 
were running their rigs — the 
geutleman, he might make them 
iook foolish yet: O yes says 
Sam, mr..P. knows Greek, but the 
Greek in his head wont keep the 
flail frou bruising it; neither will 
Greek learn him how to plough 
or to; reap.---l was continually 
diverted every day while there, 
with their, surprize, at my 
ignorvances--but | repetition would 
be . tedious, anda sufficient spe- 
cimen has been given.---I left this 
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frierly and witty family at the 
expiration of the week. 

My readers in erties will readily 
allow that the ridicule in all these 
instances was misapplied—and we 
might add unwarrantable, were 
it not that the citizens generally 
vetura it with interest.—In that 
humorous comedy “ the joutaey 
to London,” we-are continually 
diverted by the ignorance of Moo- 
dy—how ridiculous does he ap- 
pear to the inhabitants of the 
city, when attempting to describe 
an hackuey coach-driver who 
had insulted him, he tells us, 
*s Why he says as howbis name 
is Dick”—an excellent direction 
truly, to find out an individual 
from among nine hundred and 
ninety-nine more of his frater- 
nity. 

I myself know a gentleman, 
from the country, who is not only 
endowed with a good natural un- 
derstanding, but has even im- 
proved it by books, who is ridi- 
culed fora blunder, that may be 
‘ridiculous in. itself, but which 
ought not to reflect any upon bim 
—-being one day in the Philacel- 
phia fibrary, he saw the catalogue 
of books lying on the table, he 
opened it ina place were the page 
was capt with the word duode- 
emo—this he thought was the title 
of the book, and accordingly he 
asked his companion, if duodeci- 
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mo was a clever novel !—The mis. 
take may extort asmile, but why 
is ainan blameable for not know- 
ing the meaning of a’ word that 
never occurred to him before 
or for supposing it a novel, when 
many names of novels are equally 
unintelligible to the English read- 
er---as_ ** pastor fido”---the de- 
nouément, Xc. 

I was very mach diverted by a 
little accident which fellin my way 
one market day morning, a young 
countryman, who had never been 
in town before, came late in the 
night in a waggon---I heard an 
older person calling him about 
day-break to take a walk to see a 
little of the town---I thought it 
might be worth while to follow 
them---when they came to the 
corner of Market and Second 
street they stopt, and when the 
young adventurer beheld the stce- 
ple, ‘‘ lack-a-day, what terrible 
tall house yon'one is; but it is 
mighty narrow”---The hucksters 
who where then parading their 
truck, set up such a roar of 
laughter, as put him quite out of 
countenance---but was he justly 
ridiculed! no---nor is it an argu- 
ment of his deficiency of under- 
standing---for whom does sature 
instruct, that a long narrow 
building is calleda ste pie and not 
an house. 

P. 
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Statement of Affairs in ST. DOMINGO. 


HE eter ap important 

statement of affairs in the 
French colony of St. Domingo, is 
extracted from a publication at 
Port-au-Prince, under the inspec- 
tion of Mons. Marbois the in- 
vendant, and may therefore be re- 


lied on for its accuracy--the trans- 
Jation is faithful, and we hope 
will be satisfactory : 
SAINT DOMINGO, 
General statement of Negroes 
imported at the different ports of 
this colony ; 
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In 1787 the number of Negroes 
imported was 3191 more than in 
1736, which benefited commerce, 
ein the premium® allowed 
at Aux-Cayes, 7,275,717 livres. 

In 1786 the average price 
throughout the colony was 1968 
ivres; in 1787, 1963: ‘in the 
average price at Aux-Cayes the 
premium is included. —In this eal- 
culation, and the other tables, 
fractions are omitted. 


—— = ete 











* The reader will please to observes 
that the premium or bounty hitherto er- 
roneously understood to be allowed at 
every port on tice impartation of Ne- 
8765, appears to be paid at Aux Cayes 
only, and in 1756 amounted 10 
1,133,100 livres, on 2,777 Negroes. 
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Semmary of the trade of the 


colony with the mother country 
and foreign nations during 1787 : 

Thetrade with the mother coun- 
try was by 360 sai! of vessels, viz. 


From From 
Bourdeaux 157 | Dunkirk 
Nantes 70 | St. Maloes 


Marseilles 54 | Rochelle 
Havre 52 | Harfleur 
Bayonne g | f/Orient 
Total, 360 sail. 

These vessels brought 191,411 
barrels of flour, at am average 
price of 79 livres; 74,965 hugs- 
heads wine; 3,065 do. beer; 
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22,334 quintals soap; 16,635 cases 
vil; 11,225 boxes of candles; 
4,256 do. wax candles; 650 an- 
kers of brandy; 8147 quintals 
salt-fish; 8,926 barrels beef; 
r4. 371 quintals lard ; 2,062 bar- 
rels pork, 6774 firkins butter ; 
”,246 barrels pulse; and 10,000 
packages of dry goods. 

These articles have been esti- 
mated at the current price, and 
yicld on average throughout the 
year 75,365,514 livres. 

To the above 360 vessels are to 
be added 11@ negro ships, making 
in the total 470 vessels which ar+ 
rived in 1787, and exported the 
quantity of produce enumerated 
in the exportation table. ‘The 
value of their cargoes is esti- 
mated at 148,825,240 livres, on 
which dutics have been paid, a- 
mounting to 6,085,545 livres. In 
1785 the exportatiens im ovr bot- 
toms, amounted to 128,611,266 
livres. To the proceeds of im- 
portation in merchant vessels, add 
the amount of negroes, and the 
total will be 135,928,782 livres. 

Trapve with the United States 
699 vessels of 51,486 tons have 
imported to the amount of 
$224,307 livres in merchandize, 
and have exported 3,900,877 
livres—31 French bottoms trad- 
ing to the United States, have 
imported to the amount of 
383,216 livres in merchandize, 
and have exported 725,243.-— 
The importation by vessels of the 
United States have exceeded the 
exports 1,323,430 livres—The ex. 
portation in the 31 French ves. 
sels has exceeded the importation 
by 342,027 livres—In deducting 
this balance favourable to the co- 
lony from that which is unfavour- 
able by the trade with the United 
States—and in deducting the 
291,173 livres paid for duties and 
eommissions, which these 699 
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foreign vessels have paid to the 
merchants of the colony who 
sold their cargoes; and for dis- 
bursements of their vessels du- 
ring their stay, it will appear 
that the trade of the United 
States with St. Domingo, has not 
been more than 150,009 livres in 
their favour, and that it is not at 
that sum we may estimate the 
surplus from the colony by that 
trade. 

There have been imported by 
other foreigners 1060 horses ; 
8331 mules; other articles of live 
stock; wood, pulse, hides, &c. 
which with 406,200 dollars like- 
wise imported by them, have pro- 
duced a sum of 8,440,484 livres. 
Their exports in wine, flour, 
and other articles, amount by es- 
timation to 5,672,606 livres.— 
The balance in favour of these 
foreigners appears then te be 
2,767,818 livres; but we may 
suppose that this balance has been 
liquidated in the produce of the 
colony rather than carried off. 
The foreign colonies have import- 
ed to the amount of 311,313 livres, 
and have exported 259,462 livres. 
St. Pierre and Miquelon have sent 
45,845 livres in merchandize, and 
experted 6,770. 

Torav of importations in our 
own and foreign bottoms amount 
to 150 022,637 livres, Exporta- 
tions to 159,130,797 livres, which 
givesa balance in favour of the 
colony of 9,108,160. 

Porutation—In 1787 arrived 
1484 male passengers, and 262 
female ditto.—Remained in the 
colony 530 marines—deserted 
748—total of persons arrived 
3024. Left the colony 956 males, 
196 females, 1258 mariners, of 
which have died 229. The gene- 
ral population has augmented 383 
persons by the importation. 
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General statement of the re- 


ceipts and disbursements of the 
Marine and other public treasu- 
ries for 1786 and 1787: 
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Unappropriated funds the 31st 
December 1787—/iv. 1,180,993 
ry te, 














+ Difference between the square 
of St. Domingo, the French, and 
Englisk acre: 

The carreau or square contains 
100 paces every way, cach pace 3% 
feet, which gives 122,500 feet for 
cach square—thus a square contains 
something more than two French acres 
and a kalf, 

The arpent, or French acre, con- 
tains 48,400 square feet. 

The English acre agreeably to mr. %_ 
Pauctom, contains 33,476 French 
feet-—thus an arpent is something more 
than ax acre and a quarter.—T his cal- 
culation corresponds with M, Dutens. 
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A Dialogue in the purgatory of Maccaronies, betz 


Ls + Bs bby Bitton, By the Aut 
Hippiz and fady Fontange, see 


7. (£ \ENTLE shade, tell me 
W where I am, and what 
may expect in these inelancholy 
Though, like myself, 
thout a strip ‘of finery, youap- 
ae by someth ing a-la-mode in 
mien and carriage, to have cut a 
fizure in the beau mond e. 

Sir 8. This place is the purge 
aronmies : we must here 
sentence of cruel Rada- 
manthus. do penance for what he 
calls our sins on earth. 

7. Oh the tyrant! the bear 
that never learnt a single lesson 


reso ns. 


tory of gma‘ 


from dancing masters, tailors, 
— ® a 7 

or friseurs! thus to condemn the 

highest polish of human nature 


Sir B. So perverse is fate. But 
bamnentations are vain; we must, 
if possible, alleviate our distress 
by that volasility which was our 
boast among the living. 

T. Hearts light as cork were 
indeed characteristic of true ma- 

caronies ; but then they danced 
continually on the gay tide of 
dissipation, whereas ‘this dreary 
coast promises no objects for a 
bell esprit. Your information 
will infinitely* oblige me, and first 
I beg the favour of your name. 

Sir B. 1 am sir Bobby Button, 
mentioned, if you recollect, in 
the mirror, as one of the most cx- 
centric and brilliant comets inthe 
hemisphere of British beaux.t+ 

T. 1 embrace you with rapture 
my much admired hero! it was 
my glory, the whole business of 
my lite to imitate you, so fur as 
acitiven of a dull simple repub- 
lic can resemble the splend id 
grandee of a rich and highly po- 
lished monarchy. I an “the ce- 
lebrated Will ‘Toilet, without 


* Am d- nf shionable expr’ ssion. 
t Of late the back 


A Dialogue, '8¢. 
ue, 


£ 


een VF ill Toilet and 
nor of a Dialogue between mrs, 
Magazine for September 1782, 
vanity, the first promoter of Bri- 
tish modes in the United States. 
Sir B. Youdo me too much he 
nour. In this irksome state, 
such congeniality of souls is no 
smal] consolation. 
7. Your medley of nakedness 


and rags, my no ble friend, shows 
the herr ort s of this t lace, Pray 


Satisfy my a Ix1ONS Curios ty. 

Sir B. ‘According to the max- 
ims of justice that govern Tar, 
tarus, men are punished | by those 
very passions which made 
guilty in the world? Therefore 
as dress was our idol there, filthy 
rags are our portion here, You 
see these eet torn Jeather 
breeches, these tattered fringes, 
this pitchy lonsy jacket, “the 
Jeavings of a tar who wag killed 
near Gibraltar. 

7, Stop, my dear, or I shall 
certainly faint. Alas, my «ear 
Buttons, supar- loaf-——pridiron--- 
frying-pan---and by whatever 
sweet names, ye are for ever lust 
to me! ye peak ed shoes that re- 
duced my fect to the female stand- 
ard of China, and by ctippling 
them in every part equaled my 
gentle limping gait to the en- 
chanting amble of miss Goslin! 
Thou lov ely coat that scorned a 
back,t and whose state, const 
enwrapt my ears even in the dog 
days! Ohf my earthly j: fo ye 
are all gone for ever ; “nakedness, 
dirt, and lice shall possess your 
ill-fated master. 

Sir B. Your affliction is indeed 
severe, and so is mine. Alas, 
my sublime toupee, towering as 
the Grand Signior’s turban, and 
gorgeous as the cushicn of miss 
Owl! The rouge and 
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them 


of the coat asa very narrow strip. 
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a that rivaled the roses and 

e3 of lady Frivole! The ma- 
gic i olét of my coat, and the whole 
je ne $ca quot in my dress, witich 
to dull critics made me ‘ mon- 
key, but to admiring belles an 
angel! dear delights of my soul, 
are we then parted for ever. 

7. Bat are you well informed 
on ourdestiny. ‘The most severe 
moralists above did not imagine 
any other Tartarus for macaro- 
nies, than the very ornaments we 
dass upon; these, they pre- 
tended, would be empty toys to 
the mind, when rou-ed from the 
dreams of taortalitys it shall 

roan for enjoyindnts worihy of 
Ss immortal nature. I and my 
companions laughed at these 
iéckibeae well knowing that 
we did not desire a better heaven, 
flor indeed conid enjoy any other. 


Sir B. Petits inaitres of infe- 
riour order are indeed in that 
situa‘ion; but ont foliv, as Ra 


damanthus 3 is pleased to sa Ly’, baa 
been deeply criminal, we sa- 
ctificed to a ridiculous Py iSsion, 
what the o!d pedant terms duty, 
fronour, conscience, patriotism, 
&. 

YT. This was the very last of a 
fine gentleman. 

Sir B. Undonbdtedly our prin- 
cipal merit. For iny part I hated 
thinking because it absolutely 
spoils a good air: J despised 
tenderness to wife and children, 
as only fit for low life: when my 
countrymen fought and bled in 
every quarter of the globe, I made 
myself master of a new cotillion, 
and I wonld gladly have seen 
Great-Britain a province of 
France, if British dress had been 
improved by the change. 

. Asto me, I lov red my crim- 
son velvet small cloths* better 


* Anew word for breeches. 
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than father or mother. ‘The 
number of scutcheon buttens on 
my coat, was of more importance 
to me than the confederation of 
the thirteen strates, Republican 
liberty I detested, as levelling the 
most elegant beau with a leather- 
aproned ‘mechanic. Our boasted 
independence 1 wished to the ‘de- 
vil, and sighed for a ‘speedy re- 
establishment of British eovern- 
ment and British mode s. It wes 
alsoa princi le with re that a 
man of taste hada right tothe 
services of the human spe ecic a 
accordingly ] made no scruple of 
cheatir z tzilors, shopkeepers 
and hatr-dressers: when 1 lef 
the werld ] owed twelve pounds 
to my laundress, a poor y idow 
with six children. 
Sir BR. Excetlent— 
ceserve a statue of 
your country. 
“a ee perhaps have had 


Toilet. You 
cold from 


it, if the Civilization of my coun- 
try had advanced in the og 
progres 3s of 1785, 2 and 17 86; 

a curse on the pedantl s  otiltost: 
hers, declai ners, and ‘would b- 
politic fans who stopt ir. ~ Will 


you believe it! Our first rate ma- 
caronies fell into contempt, ard 
were Jaughed at, even by the: 
women. A catastrophe so cruel 
sreyed on my constitution, and 
when I heard that Washington 
and same others in the new Con- 
gress dressed in homespna, § 
thought it high time for me to 
leave a stupid savage country, 
especially as I was threa beenea 
with j ail from a brutis sh tailor; 
and accordingly, J made my exit 
by a dose of Jaudanum. 

Mercury entering with a bnxy- 
die. Here Foiler put on this 
dress, it is fresh from the uprer 
world, left yoa in legecy by a 
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eguntryman just departed for 
Ely sien a, a soldier who lost both 
his legs in the battle of Trenton. 
it is indeed something worse for 
‘wearing, but a man of your taste 
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can figure even in rags, 
find a great many little jolly come 
panions in every Scam, whom for 
your atmuseiment you may dress 
as macaronies, {> 


You will 


‘To the Editor of the coLUMBIAN MAGAZINE, 


The following extract from the letter of a correspondent at Short 


Creek, to his friend in New 
your magazine, 


T may perhaps, 

strange to you, thata coun- 
try; which, tHl + within those 
twenty years, was the habitation 
of Savages, should exhibit any 
remains of: antiquity; yet these 
monumeats which still appear, 
serve to convince me that this 

ountry was once inhabited by a 
civil ed and martial people. 

Oa the western branch of the 
Ohio, oppos site to us, are the re- 
mains ef a regular fortification, 
which appears to have been 
erected some hundred years since. 
{ viewed it in the fail of 1788; 
but the weeds being too high, 
prevented me from examining it 
so accurately as I intend doing i in 
the spring, when you may expect 
a more particular account of it. 

** Ar thé mouth of Grave 
Creek, are the graves (as they 
are vulgarly call: 2d) being two pro- 
digious heaps of earth, generally 
supposed to have been sepulchral 
monuments, as human skeletons 
have been found in them. But 
mr. Worth, who is a judicious 
man, informs me that he has exa- 
mined the place with accuracy, 
aud can observe the ruins of . 
oa rge city, with the remains of a 

vall that erclosed it; the situa- 
tion of a heaps just without 
the wall, and the remains of an 
entrenchment, convince him that 
they have*been mounts, whereon 
io pl: ace sli ings after the antient 


Sir, appear 


-Jersey, will, Lhope, merit a place im 


manner 
towns. 

‘On a branch of the little 
Kanhawa 
mill-stones, 
a dam and race, 

“6 Upon a branch of the Monon- 
gahala (as Mr. Worth informs me) 
there has been found a large rock 
‘erought as smooth as a table, 
eM. Soraven with the apres of 
beasts, birds, aod fishes, 
tia with the sun, moon, 
and stars, placed in six columns, 
in the order ef creation, of which 
it is su pposed to be an history; 

each column is underwritten with 
characters unknown to any p¢r- 
son who has yet seen them. 

In various parts of the coun- 
try graves have been open d, and 
bodice found enclosed in earthen 
cefliins of an excellent manufac. 
ture, and almost as hard as iron, 
and also very curiously glazed. 
The fashion of these coffins is a 
curiosity, of which mr. W. gives 
me the following description, 
having himself seen them; the 
corps is laid upon its back, the 
arms extended at full length, 
for the inclosing of which a small 
case puts out on each side of the 
body of the coffin; the legs are 
hkewise se] parated so that the 
fect lie about eighteen inches 


¢ part. 
“i 1 


of attacking fortified 


SCR, 


ba O' ening a salt spring on 


the Yehiogzny, were found an 


was found a pair of 
with the remains of 
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eartlrea pot and wooden tunnel, 
six feet deep in the earth; and in 
various parts, pieces of cafthen 
yessels are found. 

“ The greatest part of this 
country appears to have been 
once cleared); the timber is mostly 
young and thrifty, very few trees 
appearing to be upon the decay 
through age ; and<i* many places 
regular plantations ...., uc tra- 
ced.—The visible traces of vine- 
yards on the south side of hills, 
though now grown over with 
huge trees, are a convincing ar- 
gumient of an ancient agriculture. 
‘It is a matter worthy of in- 
quiry who the ancient inhabitants 
of this country were; and I 
should be glad to have your opi- 
nion on that subject, as I can 
form no other conjecture than 
that the ancient Mexicans, who 
were much more civilized than 
our Indians, had settlements for- 
merly onthe Ohio and its branches, 
bat not liking their situation, 
have retired to the southward ; 
but yet there appears to have 
been two warlike nations, or ci- 
vil discord must have occasioned 
the erecting of those military 
wonders. { am often lost in 
thought upon this subject. It is 
Strange that no remains of this 
people areto be found. The In- 
lans who inhabited these parts 
about two centuries, can give no 
account of them, and say that 
they found no inhabitants at their 
eoing, 

** Natural curiosities are not 
Many in this place, unless our 
springs and amazingly large trees 
May be so called. Oaks, wal- 
nuts, and other ttees in this coun- 
try, measure from. twenty to 
twenty-five feet in circumference, 
and their tops seem to mix with 
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the clouds, The land bears white, 
black, amd red oak, black. and 
white walnut, black, white and 
hoop ash, white and yellow hick- 
ory, land and water beach, elm, 
linn, sugar-tree, sassafras, locust, 
poplar, and Indian ntulberry, be- 
side sycamore, buck-eye, dog- 
wood, &c. The woods are open 
and free from uuder brush, ex- 
cept spice bushes on the high 
lands, 

‘The roots and plants here are 
innumerable, and I can mention 
but few ; the gensang, spikenard, 
two kinds of sassaparilla, two 
kinds of snake reot, goldenrod, 
wild ginger, pepper, balm, mint, 
and (the hunters say) sage beyond 
the river ; in short almost every 
plant and flower, that you are at 
the pains to cultivate im your gar- 
dens, are growing wild in our 
woods; viz. daisies, pinks, lilies, 
cowslips, hyacinth, &c. &c. 

Medical springs havelately been 
discovered which are esteemed 
excellent in most diseases incident 
to the climate, The virtue ef these 
springs are powerfully experien- 
ced by the lame, siek, deaf, and 
blind. I cannet here mention 
the particular cures that have 
been wrought by the virtue of 
these springs; for some I have 
not been able sufficiently to ascer- 
tain, and indeed others that I 
have would almost exceed your 
belief, 

“ On the ttle Kanhawa is am 
inflamable spring, which takes 
fire as easily as sulphur, and, if 
not extinguished, will burn for 
years toyether. This spring does 
net emit a stream, but contiu- 
ally sends forth sulphureous par- 
ticles impregnating the cicum- 
amilieut air.” 
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&n Account of Communications and Donations made ia the 
RICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SocizTy 


Avex 
at Philadelphia, since the 


publication of their second volume of T) ransactions. 


(Continued from page 361. ] 


1787. LETTER from the 
June 15. rev. Temple Hen- 
ry Croker, of the island of St. 
Christopher, containing @ number 
of experiments and observations on mag- 
netism, particularly the dipping needle ; 
tending rto prove, that the mag- 
netic influence acts in a horizontal 
direction, and therefore cannot 
be owing (according to Dr. Hay- 
ley’s hy potheses) to a central 


loadstone. Presented by dr. 
Franklin. 
July 13. A letter from Benry 


Laurens esq. of South-Carolina, 
with a donation to the society of fifty 
pounds sterling, towards the erecti- 
on of their hall. Presented by 
Samuel Vaughan, esq. 

A donation of ten guineas, for the 
same purpose, from mr, William 
Vaughan, of London, Presented 
by his brother, mr, John Vaugh- 
an. 

September 18. A letter from mr, 
Patrick Wilson, professor of as- 
tronomy in the college of Gias- 
gow, containing a general descripti- 
en of mr. Herschel Sorty feet telescope, 
lately mounted, with ‘an account 
of two satellites, which he has 
thereby discovered, revolving 
round the Georgium Sidus. Com- 
municated to, and presented by 
Dr. Franklin. 

A letter from L. S. of New- 
Jersey, giving an account of a 
chimney built _ some years ago, 
and plaister ed on the inside with 
mortar in which a quantity of 
salt had been mixed. ° ‘This chim- 
ney, he observes, though never 
sw ept, was not in the least dan- 
ger of taking fire; as the mois- 
ture attracted by the f plaister dur- 


ing the night, lai 

state of the trcasepalie otcesions 
ed the soot to scale off, and fail 
down. Presented by dr. Franklin, 

September 21. A dissertation, con- 
taining a number of imgenious experi- 
ments and a eae on evaporation 
in eld air, by dr. Casper Wister, 
of Philadelphia. Communicated 
to, and presented by dr. Frank- 
lin. 

Description of a spring. -block, de- 
signed to assist vessels in Sailing. 
By a candidate for Magellan’s 
prize-mnedal!—' The mottc=-Vires 
acquirét cedendo. 

A paper, intitled, “ The disco- 
very of the means of finding the Longt- 
tude, by another candidate for the 
prize-medal. ‘The motto—Mea- 
sure a thing without an end. 

October 5. A paper, i French, 
giving an accourit of @ re néehable 
distemper which vaged among Call le, 
in the southern parts of Montargis, 
during the year 1784, By ™. 
Gastillier. 

A paper from Timothy Mat- 
lack, esq. and dr. Wister, ‘of Phi- 
ladelphia; giving an accoun: and 
description of a thigh-bone of some un- 
known animal, of a most enormous sire, 
lately found at Woodbury-creek, 
in Gloucester county, New-Jer- 
sey. By a comparison of measures, 
it appears, that the animal to 
which this bone belonged, must 
have exceeded in size the Jargest 
of these whose bones have beer 
found on the Ohie, of which we 
have any account, in the propor- 
tion of about ten to seven, and 
must have been nearly double the 
ordinary size of the elephant. 


especially in s dan ? 


A letter from Mr. Robert Pat- 
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The varied Landscape. 


tersons of Philadelphia, contain- 
ing au explanation, on the principles 
of drostatics, of that curious phaeno- 
menon, first observed by dr. Franklin, 
viz. * That when a glass tumbler, 
about two thirds filled with equal 
parts of water and oil, is moved 
ently, backwards and forwards, 


in the hand, or made to swing, at 
the end of a chord, like the pen- 


dulam of a clock; the surface of 
the water, in contact with the oil 
floating upen it, will be thrown 
into a De pal wave-like commoti- 
on, while the upper surface of the 
oil. will remain comparatively pla- 
cid and even,” ‘Fhe doctor, in 
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relating the experiment, which 
he does not himself explain, ob- 
serves, ** that having shewn it to 
a number of ingenious persons, 
those who are but slightly ac- 
quainted with the principles of 
hydrostatics, &c. are apt to fancy 
immediately, that they understand 
it, and readily attempt to explain 
it; but that their explanations 
have been deficient, and to him 
not very intelligible. That others, 
more deeply skilled in those prin- 
ciples, seem to wonder at it, and 
promise to consider it.” Presented 
by dr. Rush. 
[To be continued. } 
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To the Editor of the COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 


PUBLISHED, some time ago,a contrivance [had made for producing 


a pleasing effect by 


grounds of a picture on different surfaces, 


inting the fore-ground, middle and back- 


I have, since that time, 


made considerable improvements in this project, and have had the 


experiment executed much to my satisfaction.* 


A description of my 


design may perhaps amuse some of your subscribers. 


THE VARIED 


IG. r. A is a plate of clear 
lass sixteen and a half in- 

ches by fourteen and a half.t+ On 
this plate the fore-ground of the 
picture is painted with oil colours, 
in the following manner. On the 
back of the plate must be laid the 
general mass of foliage, green or 
earthy banks, water, kc. or what- 
ever is tocompose the fore-ground 
of the landscape, and on the front 
of the same plate the more pro- 
minenct parts of these objects are 
to be heightened and finished ; 
and algo such figares of men, cat- 
tle, &c. as may be intended for 


* By mr. James Peal. 
+ The picture may be of any other size, 


Cot. Mac. Vol. IlJ, No. 7- 


LANDSCAPE, 


the nearest objects. B is the back- 
board on which is painted a fine 
sky, warm and glowing about 
the middle, where the horizon 
will be, and furnished with thin 
clouds. above, according to the 
painters fancy. On this sky the 
foliage of the great tree must.L¢ 
continued and extended accordin 
to the out lines of the genera 
form; but the space C must be 
left of a sky colour to be seen 
through the small openimgs, left 
in the great mass of foliage, pait- 
ed on the plate of glass. , 

For the middle ground of Jand- 


for whigh glasses can convenicatly be pro- 
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scape; there must,be a long slip 
of paper, fig. 3, pasted with thin 


paste on a piece of fine linen—the 


common sized canvas is too thick 
and clumsy for the purpose*—On 
this slip must be painted, with oil 
colours, a continued landscape, so 


that the, portions thereof, which 
will, appear behind the vacant 


space D of the plate A, fig. 1, may 


‘exhibit very various prospects ;— 


such as a rural scene, a sea-port- 
town, with the ocean for the ho- 


rizon; a village, &c. &c. accord- 


ing to the fancy of the artist. 
When this landscape is finished, it 
must bé neatly cut out, along the 
lines and objects that will torm 
the horizon,—ésuth ’ as _ steeples, 
trees, mountains, &c. but the cut 
edges must not’ be left white; so 
as to show onthe horizon. For 
the introduction of this’ middie 
ground, between the glass A and 
the back-board B, fig. 1, the fol- 
lowing machinery is necessary. 
EEE; fig. 2, represents the flat 
back part of the- picture frame, 
which must be broad enough for 
the purpose intended—my frame 
is four inches broad. FF aretwo 
cells cut in the frame, large enough 
. These 
rollers (see H1) are made of light 
wood, and furnished with wire 
axes. Within the cells, cut in the 
frame, aredriven four wire hooks 
KKKK, and in these hooks the 
axes of the rollers are to lie, and 
turn true and freely. The bent 


“ends'of the hooks must: be very 


short, as at L, fora reason here- 
after mentioned. One of the rol- 
lers Hy, which will be6n the right 
hand of the frameowhen the face 
of the picture is presented, must 
have its lower axis so long as to 
reach to the bottom of the frame, 


The varied Seaton, 


in which a narrow proove M must | 
be cut for ‘it’s reception’; the | 


end of this long axis must be filed | 


square, so as to fit into a common 
watch key, by which the rollers 
are to be worked, and in this 
groove, near to the bottom of the 


pores 


frame, a small wire staple N must } 
be driven, to keep the long axis > 


steady. 
so mounted that they may easily 


be taken out, and replaced ‘at 
pleasure. é 


Such are the component paris f 


of the picture. To put them to- 
gether, the frame must first be 
furnished with a clear ard even 
plate of glass in front, as in the 
usual way for prints or drawings. 
Eight or ten small blocks of soft 
wood, and of equal thickness, must 


then be glued to the side of therab- | 


bit of the frame all reund.On thése 
blocks, the second plate of glass 
A, fig. 1, on) which the fore- 
ground is painted, is to rest ; and 
their use is to keep the glass A 
at a convenient distance from the 
front glass.t The blocks must 
be so narrow as not to appear 
when the picture is viewed in 
front, and 
they should be blacked. Hav- 
ing secured the second plate in its 
piace with pins or tacks, the long 


‘slip, fig. 3, containing the middle 


ee or landscape, must . be 
aid across the frame, , with the 
painted side next to the glass, and 
the rollers being placed on their 
hooks, the two ends of the long 
slip must be brought together, 
and. joined, cither by sewing or 
gluing them, taking care that the 
ends lap over each other as little 
as possible. The long slip will 
thén form a loop round the rel- 
lers, which must be so tight as 


® Perhaps a slip of sifle' would b- (ill hetters 


+ Or there — be a rabbit worked in the frame, for the reception of the second 
plate of glass, and then the blocks will be uunecessary. 


The rollers ‘must ‘be } 


~~ 
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to keep them in taeir hooks, and 
‘not ‘so tight but that they 
may turn freely. 
The: junction of. the two ends 
of the-long slip must then be 
aintéd over, ‘to’ disguise the 
stam. In°painting the middle 
ind, «are must also! be taken 
raat the objects, at each extre- 
mity, be suchas will unite with 
fopriety, or rather, that each 
end should be' parts of the same 
subject. °° These rollers, and of 
coursé the loop; may be: mounted 
and dismounted at pleasure, for, 
by a’ gentle'strain, any one-of the 


axes of the’ rollers may be made: 


to’ pass over the'end of the hook 
iit ‘which it les, and then the 
whole may be disengaged, ‘and: 
itis for this’ purpose that the 
liooks are to be made with a very 
short bend, asatL. The middle 

ound or landscape being mount- 
ed, as before direcred,. there will 
be a space between the two sides 
ef the loop, equal to the dia- 
meter of the rollers, and within 
this space the bottom of the back- 
board B. fig. 1. must be intro- 
duced, in order: to lay it in its 
place. But, previous to. this, 
there must be little blocks of soft 
wood, or, pieces of thick paste- 
board, glued on the face of the 
board, all round, near the edges,* 
otherwise.the back-board will rest 
upon, the loop, and press it 
against, the plate of glass, and 
thereby. prevent its miovement. 
The nicety.ef the adjustment con- 
sists in leaving just space enough 
between the back-board and the 
glass, containing the fore-ground, 
of the middle ground to pass. and 
Tepass without, rubbing, aud. x@ 
more... Ifthis space is too. wide 
the objects in the horizon will 
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too.manifestly appear to be at 2 


distance from and unconnected 
with; the fore-ground, or they 
will cast..a shadow on the sky 
painted on the back-board ;. either 
of which ‘will destroy the effect. 
For although the: picture is thus. 
composed of | different » surfaces, 
yet, when viewed in. front, it 
should seem as it the whole were 
painted) on one surface, like a 
common picture, and then the 
great relief, and fine keeping in 
the landscape, occasioned by the 
real though unperceived cistances: 
of «the »several parts, and by the 
effect of the:hori:on’s being seen 
throughtwo glasses,will give plea- 
sure aud “surprize. ‘ihe back- 
board ‘being secured in its place 
by:pins, the picture will be com. 
pleted. 

But, as that part of the middle 
ground, or loop, which passes 
along the outside of the back- 
board, will be exposed to injury, 
there must bea thin slight frame, 
of nearly: the: dimensions of the 
principal frame, on which must 
be strained a piece of fine linen; 
or it may be pasted down upona 
sheet of strong paper; this frame 
must be screwed on the back of 
the principal frame, and be ofa 
size and thickness just sufficient 
to permit the rollers to work, 
and the loop to pass round, with- 
out rubbing against either the 
sides of the light frame, or the 
linen, or paper with which it is 
covered. The use of this frame 
is to secure the rollers and loop 
from dust and injury. 

The picture may now be hung 
up in a proper and favourable 
light, and then by means of a 
watch key, applied ta the end of 
the long axis. of the right hand 


*. There may be another rabbit warked in ‘the frame for the reception of the back~ 
board also, and thes, these blocks will be tnnctcessary. 
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roller, the landscape or middle 
ground may be changed at plea- 
sure, some objects disappearing 
at every. turn, and others coming 
inte view. One loop will exhibit 
at least three totally different 
prospects : but there may be se- 
veral loops provided, composed 
of a variety of subjects, and that 
in the picture may at any time be 
dismounted in a few minutes, and 
another put in its place. 

If the rollers should be so 
mounted as to work very easy, 
and yet carry the middle land- 
scape round with them, the move- 
ment of an old watch might be 
let into the frame behind, and it 
would not be difficult to form such 
a connection between one. of the 
rollers and the watch, as that the 
scene in the picture should be gra- 
dually changing without any vi- 
sible cause, 
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Lastly, for a further explana. 
tion, 1 have given a section of the 
picture in fig. 4. In which 1. 1. 
are two sides of the, principal 
frame ; 2. the front glass; 3. the 
glass on which the fore-ground is 
painted; 4.4. adotted line repre 
senting the middle, ground asa 
loop, passing round the rollers 
5 63 9.is the back-board; and 7 
is the paper or linen of the light 
frame, screwed to the back of the 

rincipal frame, to cover the sol- 
oa and loop. 

This contrivance seems to be 
more complex in the, description 
than it will be found in practice; 
and, if well executed, cannot fail 
of producing a beautiful. effect, 
me will surprize a spectator un- 
acquainted with the. means by 
which that effect is obtained. 

. F. H. 

Philadelphia, Fuly 1789. 
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ANECDOTES concerning the Tamily of Pineon, mentioned by the 
Marquis of Mirabeau. 


N the Journal Oeconomique for 
December 1755, are two me- 
moirs of the origin of the Pineon 
family: I dopeennnal an abstract 
of them may be agreeable to those 
readers who have not had an op- 
portunity of meeting with the 
journal, 

At some leagues distance from 
the town of Thiers in Auvergne, 
is a very habitable castle. It was 
formerly the capital seat of a small 
barony, called Saudon. About 
four hundred years since it was 
purchased by a peasant who had 
a@ numerous family, in whose pos- 
session it has continued hepadice 


ry tothisday. This family ob- 


tained, at the same time, a per- 
petual dispensation from the pope 
to marry within those degrees 
where marriages are deemed un- 
lawful without one. Such a mark 
of consideration is a proof of the 
virtuous regulations that then 
subsisted amongst these honest 
peels and likewise their appre- 

ensions of relaxing their disci- 
pline and the strictness of their 
manners, should they form impro- 
per connexions in their mode of 
expression, that is, marry out of 
their own family. | 

They have a tradition, which 
carries their origin much high- 
er; that eleven hundred years a- 
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, one of their ancestors, a man 
of great wealth, the father of a 
numerous progeny, and advanced 
in years, recommended some re- 
flections to this children : ‘‘ That 
‘their splendid way of ee 
“must be greatly diminished, if, 
“ ofter his death, they should, as 
“was customary, divide his for- 
“mune into separate portions ; 


“and that, if they were desirous 


“to be better cconomists than 
“(the generality of men, he ad- 
*‘ vised them te live in the same 
“ united state they had done un- 
“der his parental roof.” They 
did not fail to raise many objec- 
tions to this proposal ; the most 
weighty one was, the privation of 
an authority, such as he had ex- 
ercised, which his superior wis- 
dom rendered so respectable. He 
had foreseen and guarded against 
all the difficulties they feared ; 
and replied, that ‘good institut!- 
ons, firmly established, would de- 
fend them from ell intonavenien- 
cies capable of frustrating their 
scheme. The father composed a 
code for the use of his children, 
which they most cordially accept- 
ed, and have religiously observ- 
ed ever since. 

By these laws the whole paren- 
tal authority devolves to a general 
assembly af the family, This as- 
sembly discusses their various in- 
terests, applies remedies to their 
grievances, decides what measures 
aremost eligible. A man is not 
admitted to these deliberations 
till he is twenty years of age. The 

2 ¢ : 
assembly appoints a president to 
ass money accounts, sign reso- 
utions, and conduct affairs in ge- 
neral ; but he is restrained within 
the disposal of ten pistoles in any 


0. Cam ; eh tliat sum the 
assembly must determine. 
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They never require of the pre- 
sident an account of. his admini- 
stration; nor have they ever re- 
pented this singular confidence. 
‘Their ¢reat maxim, and the foun- 
dation of all their rules, is an im- 
plicit reverence for their own fa- 
mily, which is instilled in infan- 
cy. This principle is characte- 
rized in many anecdotes of their 
lives. Their second maxim is, 
never to soar above their original 
rank. Thus the Pignons * which 
is the family name, never varied 
from other peasants in the cus- 
toms of dress, food, and lodging. 
They are called by their christian 
naine: the president alone has the 
title of Mr. They call him Mas- 
ter Pignon. All follow the 
plough with their labourers, 

the children are educated in 
common without any distinction, 
by a women entrusted with the 
care of them to a certain age. 
She has also the superintendance 
ot the dairy, and the sole diréc- 
tion ef the servants belonging to 
it. 

The family rules extend to de- 
mestics, who are to be present at 
morning and evening prayers, 
and regular in the practice of all 
Christian duties. 

If any of the younger branches 
of the family are tempted todetach 
themselves from it, they receive a 
decent and just dividend of the 
public money. It generally hap- 
pens that these repent, and are 
desirous to return; but this is a 
hopeless wish, ard against the 
rules of the society, which allows 
no re-admission to those who once 
ebandon it. Notwithstanding a 
great decrease by sickness for 
some years past, there yet remain 
eight heads of families. 

The Pignons make the most 


* 'M.de Mirabeau calls it Pineon; but I suppose Pignos is the Provincial way of 


sounding it, 
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laudable use of wealth. They are 
charitable to the poor and hospi- 
table to strangers; they are be- 
loved, esteemed, and honouwired. 
Many noble families, as well as 
those of peasants, have unsuctes- 
fully attempted to iinitate their 
rule of life, The former have de- 
g-merated into parties of pleasare ; 
the latter found it-inmpracticable 
to arrive at that point of concord 
and prosperity wich distinguishes 
the family of Pignon, Undoubr- 
edly none of those heve laid the 
same permanent foundation for the 
happiness they were in search of, 
in piety, benevolence, disinterest- 
edness, simplicity, and attachment 
to agriculture, qualities, without 
which it is impossible to forma 
society, or procure peace and 
competence. eh 

Several intendants of that pto- 
vince have gratificd their curiosity 
in visiting the Pignons. M. le 
Blanc, since secretary of war, din- 
ed at the castle, was‘ honourably 
entertained, and insisted on mras- 
ter: Pignon’s presiding at ‘table. 
Delighted with their manners and 
customs, he made a recital of them 
to Louis XIV, Some time after 
master Pignon was obliged to jo 
to Paris on particular business Jie 
paid his complements to M., ‘le 
Blanc, who presented him to the 
king. Louis asked him several 
questions, and was so charmed 
with his replies, that he ordered 
the tax of the Pignons should ne- 
ver éx:ceed six hundred livres; and 
made him a present to defray the 
expence of his journey. 

These are the most interesting 
particulars in the first memoif? 
The second differs from it ‘in se 
veral articles,. It is trne they 
were wrote in different years ; the 
first is datéd in 1739. The secotd 
isa recent account, bat this does 
not suffiiciently explain the variati. 
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on betweenthem. How much it is 
to be wished that the marquis de’ 
Mirabeau, or some other friend 
to human nature, would take the 
trouble of receiving exact and cir- 
cumstantial information on the 
spot, ‘of all that relates to this ex- 
traordinary family! The public 
would esteem it’ an invaluable pre- 
sent. In expecting that pleasure, 
I'shall give the purport of the se- 
cond memoir. ' 

The Pignons, masters of Sau- 
don, “about half‘a league froin 
Thiers: in Auvergne, have lived 
there near three hundred years. 
Their common estate brings in 
more than two hundred thousand 
franks, consisting of meadows, 
vineyards, arable land; and other 
heritages. But they have no lord- 
ships of manors, excepting the 
fief of Saudon, which is of small 
value. 

This family has branched into 
four divisions, who live together 
within the same walls. There are 
four chiefs of the family, who 
keep with honour equal number 
of both sexes, who chuse to inter- 
marry and sueceed their parents, 
whilst the rest of the children are 
settled in the adjacent villages’ 
with a fortune of twenty-one 
pounds seventeen shillings and 
six-pence. ‘The daughters have’ 
also a chest of linen, and some 
hoashold furniture of small value, 
such as the peasants require ; the 
Pignons not being, in outward 
appearance, different from their 
labourers. 

The master is the only man a- 
mongst' them who wears leather 
shoes... The women wear then 
because they never work in the 
field. There is particular care be+ 
stowed on their education. They 
are maintained in a convent at the 

ublic expence, till-of an age to 
bicetae a part of the society. Lh it 
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thappens that one branch of the fa- 
bt has only a daughter, who is 
consequently heiress to one fourth 
part of the estate, they contrive 
to marry her to the son of another 
branch,.to keep up the number of 
their chiefs. 

‘They, take. care to impress their 
childrens minds, so soon as rea- 
son begins to dawn, with the 
highest respect for their own 
family and its institutions ; nor 
has there eyer been an. .in- 
stance of any of the chiefs enter- 
taining the most distant idea ofse- 
parating froin the community, nor 
of any of the sons or daughters, 
who have left the castle, desiring 
any addition to their fortune, 
small as itis. About forty years 
aga, the widow of one of the 
chiefs, who had only one daugh- 
ter, was solicited to marry one of 
the neighbouring gentlemen, as a 
means, of establishing her daugh- 
ter, who, with the large fortune 
she.was entitled to, might expect 
to be very advantageously dispos- 
ed of. ‘This worthy woman an- 
swered in her provincial dialect, 
she never could consent to put 
such an indignity on the family 
and customs of the Pignons! 

Though property is equally di- 
vided amongst the four chiefs, 
the principal authority rests upon 
the master, who is chosen from 
the rest. 

The castle is large, but the a- 


partments are furnished in the ” 


most plain, fimple taste. M. de 
la Granville, who was travelling 
that way, stopped at master Pig- 
non’s, Some of the company 
were for advising the master to 
furnish an apartment elegantly, 
as a mark of distinction ; but thie 
intendant, wiser than thev, de- 
monsrated to them that this uni- 
form simplicity was essential to 
sech an establisment, and that 
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when once they made a_dis- 
tinction in apartments, it would 
be soon followed by other, in- 
novations that would interrupt 
the happiness of this little re- 
public. 

The Pignon family are remark- 
ably bountiful to poor travellers, 
who. are cordially received, fed, 
and even lodged, if they chance to 
be benighted: they also receive 
their guests with civility and re- 
spect, providing the best enter- 
tairment in their power, accord- 
ing tothe difference of rank, which 
makes them exceedingly honoured 
and esteemed in the province ; 
and what master Pignon decides, 
in any controversy, passes in ge- 
neral, with rhe peasants, for an 
infallible decree. 

i cannot forbear communicating 
the pleasure I received from the 
rational, judicious reflections of 
the journalisc at the end of this 
memoir, with which I shall con- 
clude. “ We should accuse our- 
““ selves,” says he ““ if we ne- 
“¢ olect to recommend to observa- 
“tion, these solid effects, of agri- 
“culture: the plenty it procures, 
“the concord it maintains, the 
“‘ tranquility it bestows! By its in- 
‘“‘ fluence, labour is sofiened, jea- 
‘‘lousy extinguished, equality 
“restored!” What extraordinary 
‘blessings may we not hope to 
obtain, if the most intelligent 
and enlightened persons. were 
“ animated with zeal for rural 
* cstonomy, when we See it pro- 
‘ ductive of great wealth even a- 
mongst simple peasants! What 
“an accession of opulence and 
“strength to a state, to have a 

collection of these small Pee 
lics formed within itself! A 
manly. and sablime simplicity 
‘would succeed to effeminate lux- 
‘ury: moderation, the mee: 
‘¢ of industry, would be assiduous 
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“in making a proper use of rich- 
S°F ; 
“es thus acquired, and mankind 
“© would at last beconvinced, that 
‘¢ the most infallible way to defy 
*‘ poverty, is resolution to re- 
“ nounce the allurements of afflu- 
“ ence, and to fly, with peecipi- 
*‘ tation, from those immoderate 
 indulgencies which wealth can 
‘purchase. Children, educated 
*‘in these maxims, would re- 
“new that purity of manners, 
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‘¢ whose loss is more ta be regret. 
** ted every day ; whilst the earth, 
“cultivated by their innocent 
‘‘hands, would no longer dis. 
‘appoint, by its sterility, ‘chi. 
‘merical expectations. Surely 
“we have more resources than 
“the terrible consequences of 
“« a dreaded revolution to bring 
“us back toa life which has na- 
“ ture for its guide.” 
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ANECDOTES of the Family of Fleurist, known in 


Lorrain by 


the name of Valdajon. 


eo E piece before us is the pro- 
duction of the count de 
Tressan’s.* In reading the Rural 
Socrates, he recollected the seve- 
ral particulars of a journey he 
took some years since, from a cu- 
rious desire of gaining a perfect 
information concerning a family 
of peasants, as philosephical, and 
perhaps even yet more to be re- 
vered than Pineon ; whose cha- 
racter and institutions peculiarly 
affected the penetrating humanity 
of M. de ‘Tressan. He not only 
paid due difference to the proceed- 
ings of M. Hirzel, but the friend- 
ship which he condescended to ho- 
nour me with, paltiated, in his 
induigent breast, the imperfecti- 
ons of my translation; nor didhe 
disdain to oblige me with a cop 

of his own memoirs of the Fleu- 
riots, as an appendix to the Ru- 
ral Socrates: where one discerns 
the same engaging sensibility of 
heart, apparent in every thing he 
writes. Why will his modesty 
forbid me to praise him to the 
worla? It wouid not be the lus- 
tre of his birth or employineats, 


his military honours or martial 
talents, that I should cnumerate: 
the literary distinctions granted 
to the universality, comprehen- 
siveness, and elegance of his ge- 
nius; the charms of his wit, or 
that profusion of graces in his 
person, conversation, and writ- 
ings, that would make the most 
interesting part of my eulogium! 
The wise and virtuous part of 
mankind, would have more sub- 
ject for admiration from the beau- 
ty of his soul; the singular good- 
ness of his heart; that expansion 
of its beneficence and humanity 
to all within its circle of obser- 
vation : that inestimably tender 
sensibility, which makes goed 
husbands, kind fathers, and true 
friends: in fine, those virtuous 
sentiments, which are productive 
of the most ardent zeal for his 
country, and the most affectionate 
aeate for his royal masters. 
ersonally attached from infan- 
cy tothe king of France, he seems 
to live only to serve him. He 
is tenderly devoted to the Dav- 
phin, and that prince, whose vir- 


* Lieutenant general in the French service, governor of Bitfch and German Lorrain, 
lord chamber! .im of the houthold of king Stanislaus, and member of the academies o 
sciences at Paris, Berlin, Londen, Edinburgh, Nantz, Metz, &c, 
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ties aré a sufficient title to the 
throne he is born to, by a just 
tétutn, gives M.de Tressan all 
his confidence ‘arid esteem. Equ- 
ally beloved by Stanislaus, he fills 
ene of the first employments in 
bis court. This wise, learned, 
and-philosophical monarch could 
never bestow his favour on a more 
worthy servarit, and few masters 
have so well merited to be. sur- 
founded with men like M.'de 
Tressan'! Nothing is more strik- 


(ing than the reciprocal sentiments 


which unite the general and this 
beneficent prince, whose uncom- 
mon excellence is so much supe- 
rior tomy pen! 

A league and a half from Plom- 
bieres, in that part of the Vos- 
es, which borders on Franche 
OMic, 'a pretty extensive, valley 
is formed by the several openings 
betwixt the hills, which has a 
pleasing and cheerful appearance 
from the ‘visible skill arid assi- 
duity of ‘thé industrious culti- 
vators, nt 
They consist of a single family, 
who oceupy four or five houses } 
they ate brought up in the same 
principles’ afd equality, ‘are’ go+ 
verned by a chief, whom the com- 
munity gives’ the preference to, 
from his supétiority of wisdom 
and’ experience’: they are inces- 
sently loyed in assisting the 
pone, in educating their children, 
in comforting the distréssed, and 
in tilling the ground. 

This family, whose name is 
Fleurior, - is dete distinguished 
by that of Valdajon, which the 
country and village bears that it 
inhabits.) °° ! 

For ‘some tenturies past the 
chiefs have principally studied 
that part of surgery which con- 
sists in curing fractures and dislo- 
Cations. Repéated cures have ad- 
ded reputation to their know- 
Cou, Mac. Vol. Lil, No. 7. 
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Aah 
lenge whilst remarkable piety, 
and immense charity have: justly 
acquired them the character of 
virtuous men. 

The most peculiar modesty, 
the sincerest paternal tenderness, 
“te conspicuous in the manners of 
this happy family, which is now 
sufficiently numerous and remote 
from their near t's of consangu- 
mity, that might, in early insti- 
tutions, have oft iged them to von 
tract foreign alliances, 

The late duke Leopold; touch- 
ed with admiration of the virtues 
inhererit in the Fleuriots, and sen- 
sible, that, by a succession of 
good offices: to their fellow crea 
tures, they merited a Civic Crown, 
and had proved the greatness of 
their soais by the most disinter- 
ested benefactions, was desirous to 
ennoble them. 

The family assembled, and thé 
heads of it were unanimous to re- 
turn their grateful thanks to their 
sovercign for the honour he in+ 
tended ea and todecline the ac- 
ceptatice of it. ** Our posterity, 
said they, in an address equally 
wise ‘and dutiftl, may, perhaps, 
see objects in a different light from 
ourselves; intoxicated. with the 
pride of nobility, they may - dis 
pense with the duty of relieving 
the poor ; despise the cultivation 
of their estate :*the blessing of 
heaven will-no longer prosper 
their undertakings; discord will 
divide‘ their affection, they wilk 
cease to be happy.” ‘They refused 
a patent of ‘nobility, but that 
traced in their souls must always 
remain indelible! 

The cures ‘performed by the 
Fleuriots are almost incredible, 
and have often excited jealousy 
and envy. ves 

The first time I was at Plom- 
bieres, I informed myself parti- 
cularly in ie related to them + 
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asf commanded in that part of 
Lorrain, it was easily for me to 
investigate the truth of all I 
wanted to know. 

Some with whom I conversed, 
talked of the Fleuriots with as 
much regard as admiration; whilst 
a ‘very small number, who, I 
thought, ought to have wnder- 
stood the subject best, seemed de- 
sirous to varnish with supersti- 
tion and ignorance the process of 
the Fleuriots ig their surgical 
operations. ‘Truth appeared to 
me clearest in the most favoura- 
bie reports: I regarded it as an 
honourable dety to examine facts 
with my. oivn eyes, and to take 
proper precautions not to be de- 
ceived. 

As I have always, at leisure 
hours, made anatomy, one of my: 
studies ; 1 understood enough of 
it ta distinguish real science from 
imposture. 

k rode to. Valdajon privately, 
with only. ofe attendant, in a 
plain dicss, asa stranger that 
chauce had brought vo their habi- 
tation. I stopped at one of the 
first houses, and; on my entrance, 
every thing I saw, edified and af- 
ferred me. It is with difficulty I 
restrain my inclination to describe 
minutely the neatness and regn- 
larity of the. apartments and fur- 
niture, with the friendly, civility 
of the inhabitants. I recogni 
the simple and. Sneaging marks of 
genuine hospitality. As, the pe. 
ewliar moive of my. joutacy was 
to know the degree of knowledge 
the most skilful practitioners a- 
es them kad attained in an art 
founded on certain and infallible 
principles; after, some comfortable 
refreshment, L admired their syS- 
tem of econamy and their interior 


domestic goveriment. -I'then en- 
quired if had any books ; they 
aaewered, 


their chief collec. 
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tion was in a heuse ata small dis. : 
tance, ae one of the an, & 


cient chiefs of the family. They 


carried me there, and I was re B 
e¢ived by a venerable old map, } 
who, under an air of rusticity, } 
displayed the most obliging po 


liteness. It was easy to introduce 


the subject: lL enquired what were [ 
the principles of the art he prac § 


tised. He rephied, “ Nature, ex, 
‘* perience, and good heoks, were 
“* the only instructions of my fore. 
‘‘ fathers ; they are mine, and thig 
“‘ tradition shall be handed dowp 
“to my children.” He then 9 
pened a large closet, of simple ar, 
chitecture, but rich in the furni, 
ture it contained: I here found 
the best collection of ancient and 
modern chirurgical authors ; ske, 
letous of four or five different 
ages ; some of whose parts werg 
divisible, and, when taken ig 
pieces; shew the ingenuity of the 


artist in their re-union; also some |) 


curious figures that explain the 


muscular system, or myography, | 


In this apartment, said he, we 


study that science which is ne |. 
cessary to the relief of our fellow | 


creatures, We, also, teach our 
children to xegd, and to under, 
stand what they read, ‘Those 
who have genius and disposition 
for it, know, the names. and uses 
of the several parts of anatomy 
hefore they are ten years old: 
they can separate and join them 
eens Here is. a bangs: Brest 
filed with ligntures and. bandages 
for every kind of operation, all 
numbered, with their uses defined, 
We accustom them, very. early, 
to unite practice with : 
The greeter. part of those gene 
you see browzing, even our dogs 


are often the victims of that spe; - 


cies of cruelty we are necefflitated 
to exercise. upon animals, Ta 
appease that sensaskon. of pity we 
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b wish t6 excite in the hearts of 
i our childrer for their complaints 
® and sufferings, they are eager to 
be i -how to heal them. 
; These are all the ors I ever 
» was taught: are suchas wé 
Ee ee ahdten, and the 
benédiction of the Supreme Being 
} attends our éndeavours for the 
Jam unable to express the res- 
; pect aud tenderness I am impres- 
i sed with. Lermbraced this, wor- 
‘ thy old man... I discovered who I 
; was, and éntreated him as a fa- 
‘ vour that he would acquaint me 
howI could be of real service to 
; himself, or any of his family. 
He pointed to the houses in the 


, 


eam with corn-fields 


s. . “ The prospect 
‘“* Defore you,” said he, ‘* grati- 
' fies the extent of our wishes. 
- Providence has been bountiful 
-“ to our labours; we have even 
: “something to spare for the 
: “ wants of the unfortunate. Eye- 
. “ty superfluity, beyond what 
© our small expence in dress and 
:“ food requires, would be unne- 
, F 3 might even become 


| © pernicious, by inspiring our de- 
»: “ scendants with an inordinate 


. “ desire for wealth and opulence. 
““ But, sir,” added he, “ you 
(“have the happiness to en- 
i“ joy a dstingpsh guished office in the 
ie ‘ dear and august 
+, Sovereign Stanislaus! Vouch- 
< safe to acquaint him we offer 
(, Our fervent. prayers to heaveti 
ta for the continuance of his pre+ 
'¢, Slgus lifes and that the. Fleds 
a ee endeavour 
useful to the wretched, 
AC that they thay deserve to be 
q Muked amongst the most loyal 
‘a the most beneficent 
Of all monarclis ! 

; AE relations of the most dissi- 
Milar ‘and compound: fractures, 
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cured in the same subject, weré 
required, I could give several that 
that were completed under my 
own observation. 

The Marquis de Voyer and 
Monsieur de St. Lambert, whose 
genius and understanding are uni- 
versally allowed, have had equal 
curiosity with. myself, and aré 
ready tocertify the fact. 1 shall 
not enter inte a detail of thei? 
experiments in agriculture; it i8 
easy to conceive that persons so 
intelligent and well read in the 
book of nature as the Fleuriots 
have acted, nearly on the same 
principles with the wisé and in: 
dustrious Pignons. <A _ parallel 
between them. could not fail of 
doing honour to human nature, 
and of affording excellent rules of 
life, ‘The effusions of the feeling 
heart, and the approbation of the 
thinking head, are a just tribute 
to the virtues of these men, too 
seldom found in the world, and 
whose example ig so worthy of 
imitation. | 

Can any one be so insensible to 
this leasing narrative of the count 
de Tressan’s as not to be deeply 
impressed with his description of 
the Fléuriot family, and desirous 
to be minutely ielemenl of every 
circumstance that.concerns them ? 
The Journal Oeconomique for De- 
cember 1755 (already quoted,) has 
an interesting letter from Mf, 
Morand, M: D. of. Patis, whose 
testimony would be very decisive, 
if any could -be wanted efter that 
of Count Tressai’s... The Docr 
ter's was 2 more transient view 
than-the Count’s, but he sew the 
most essential part ih the same 
hight. , ‘ 

“He does equal. justice tothe 
abilities of thé inhabitants of Vale 
dajon»;, was yequally acquasn® 
id delighted with the spine 
of manneré; condudt, food, and 
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dress; * Content with their lot,” 
says he, “¢ they confine their wants 
** to the plain necessaries of life; 
“ rejecting all beyond them as'sa- 
“¢ perfluous. © Their table is fur- 
“‘ nished like the ordinary pea- 
*‘ sant’s; like him they eat’ rye 
“* bread and bacon, and water is 
“their only: beverage! They at- 
* tend to the eniployments of -a- 
** sriculture | alternately, | never 
** ride, and are unwilling, on any 
** occasion of absence, to return 
“home in acarfiage, Gold and 
*‘ the trappings of wealth, vain 
** phantoms of wealth! ‘are ’ ba- 
**nished from their hearts; two 
“ or three louis are, in their opi- 
f* nion, too large a fee from rich 
*“*men, which they have several 
** times refused, and are content 
** ed with six or twelve franks at 
** most. Every Tuesday same of 
‘them go to Kemiremont, the 


* rest of the week at Plombieres . 


*“and other adjacent villages. At 
*‘ these places they have some- 
ff somes forty poor patients with 


a Chace, ‘ 


“bruises, contusions, and: disly, | : 


** cations, whom they attend and 
‘cere gratis, or without consi: 
‘(dering who is to pay them! 
‘They ‘even: frequently supply 
“ them -with ‘money: to retum 
* home, and give them a’ box of 
“their ointment, which is their 
%. greatest secret-and their great- 
“est treasure. They affirm their 
“family ‘possess (the true receipt 
“of a sovereign balsam, known 
“by the name of the Valdajon 
“ointment, which is.in high re 
“¢ pute in- Lorraine, and is a yery 
«* good resolvent. medicine, lens 
“ent, and a strengthener of the 
«nerves. The family of. Valda 
“jon use it in contusions, irs 
‘¢ tiations of the nerves, laxative: 
‘ness, fractures, and even where 
‘* there is danger of the gangrene, 
<* It also assuages the pain of the 
‘* pain of the gout or rheumatism, 
«They only spread it on lint, 
without warming the om 
‘© ment.” 
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For the COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE, 


LoLFE asia 


J ‘WAS lately in company where 
I heard the following question 
_ to a Fox-hunter: ** Whether a 
ing (suppose him to drop from 
the moon) totally a stranger to 
the diversion of banting, would not, 
upon the first’ view of a fox-chafe 
necessarily conclude ‘the ‘sportsmex 
all mad?” It is looked upon asa 
good logical answer, not according 
to'thé Aristotelic; or Socratic, but the 
Shandean system,iwhenhever we are 
ut to a non plusby any question. 
immediately to'ask the querist 


another, Whether the sportsmex 


CHASE,. 


had lease this rule, or whether 


he hit upon it by chance, I cannot | 


say; but, however, he observed 
it even to supererogation, for he 
immediately asked his antagonist 
two instead of one, viz. ** Whe- 
ther: such a being, upon -his frit 
view of any of the other pursuits of 
mankind, would not conclude she 
same! of the whole. human species? 
And whether, upon better acquait- 
tance,he would not find reason to a 
ter his opinion ?:'The opponent be- 
ing either afraid to engage the re- 
gpondent at such odds as twa #0 
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“one, or else convinced that truth 
would declare for him, remained 
ongie-tied, and so left his adver- 
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sis 

em!} ‘saryin possession of his acquired 
" | Has been formerly a brother 
off.’ of the couples myself, [ was not 
ici; a,little pleased to see the imper- 





tinent aggressor thus humbied, 
' put much more so, to find that 
: gur worthy fraternity were allow- 


‘edas good a title to a sound un- 
belaiedin as the rest of man- 
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jou | 

ree} kind. Upon my retiring from the 
ty} company I could not help pur- 
nk}. suing the subject in my thoughts, 
the}. andthe more I reflected, the more 
das} Twas convinced, that the said ap- 





pellation of Aunters is equally ap- 
plicable to all orders and degrees 
of men whatsoever, as well as those 
who are vulgarly called so, In 

- ghort, no one simile so well ex- 
|. emplifies human life as that of a 
| thafez "The hacknied ones of a 
; tle, 2 game, a journey, a feast, a 
farce, and that of a pilgrimage, are 
not worthy to be named with it in 
the samepage, The best of these 
can represent life only in a very 
few of the contingencies to which 
Ais liable ; whereas this will re- 
present: it in all circumstances, 
Praperties, relations, and modes 
whatsoever, But, lest it should 
be asked, it this simile is so won- 
derfully pat for this purpose, how 
Comes it to have escaped the ap- 

' plication of both ancients and 
' moderns? With regard to the first, 
J answer, That, notwithstanding 
the’ encomiums they have | 
upoa this noble exercise, they were 

t mere’ novices in the-art, and 

_, therefore could not be supposed to 
, Seeuits propriety in this respect. 
: The + ; ao he had: traced’ the 
& yhis:nose to its place of 
ag pursued it shields by 
the eye; till he: had either taken 
: Or driven into some toil or gin. 
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This was all they knew of “the 
odora canum vis. As tor the ino- 
derns, who have brought hunting 
to its ‘present state of perfection, 
the reason why they have tieg}ect- 
ed to apply it to the use Fam nien- 
tioning, seems to be this? That 
they have been so intent iit work- 
ing upon the materials left! them 
by the ancients, that they’ have 
scarce ever bethought’ themselves 
of adding any thing of theif own 
to the now .exhausted fund. J 
must, however, do my Gountry- 
men the ‘justice to own {and | 
urgeit as an instance of ped Sense) 
that they seem, by several of their 
phrases and allusions, to have hit 
upon the propriety of this simile. 
‘T hus, for inftance, those who have 
singled outa silly girl with a good 
portion at’ her own disposal, or 
the more sly widow with a good 
jeinture, are called fortune-hunters. 
A random schemist is said to be 
upon.a awild-goofe chafe. When we 
are unlikely to succeed in our en- 
terprises, we are said to be upon 
a wrong scent; if actually disap- 
pointed, we are then shrew cut. 
Our poets too, (the principal 
branch of whose trade is simile- 
making) ‘have frequently exem-~ 
lified particular circumstances in 
lite, by parallel ones in the chase, 
bat never applied them inthe catho- 
lic sense ] am now contending for. 
It is reserved, | think, for ine to 
demonstrate its fitness for this 
purpose; which I shall endeavour 
to do by an induction of particu- 
lars, not doubting but that Lire 
1s a CuAse, will, in time, com- 
mence a moral apothegm ; that 
men will be called brother-sportsmen, 
as well as drother-passengers 3 4 
cannct but deserve well’ of the 
community for pointing out ano- 
ther common tie of brotherbtod, 
and consequently benevolence. 
Admitting the insanity of banters, 
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that of mex may be proved with 
very little difficulty. Every: in- 
dividual can readily enovgh dis- 
cern his aeighbour's, and as charita- 
bly recommend him te the hospi- 
tal; and his not pérctiving shis 
own, is au infallible sign of it. 

"he more ingenious, indeed, will 
own they are infected with this 
epidemic disorder, but then it is 
always with the (mental) salvo of 
the poet, | 

“« We are all mad, though not 

‘* in that degree, | 
“‘ Each thinks his neighbour 
** further gone than he.” 

The duster's risingearly in the 
morning, his anticipating, in idea, 
the pleasures of the chase, his im- 
patience till he finds the game, is 
no ill emblem of a yearg mam just 
entering upon life, elate with 
hope, impetuous, and ever im quest 
of new adventures. As in df, so 
in chase, there ate the permers and 
the pursed, or the oppressors and 
the oppressed. 

Beasts their fellow-beasts pursue, 
And learn of man each other te 
undo, 

The different dispositions and: ca- 
pacities of men seem to be proper- 
ly enough displayed by the diffe- 
rent steeds on which sportsmen are 


mounted. ‘There are steeds of 


strength, fit to carry weight, slow 
and sure, resembling your men of 
phlegm and gravity, calculated.far 
the drudgery of business, ‘There 
are your high-bred, high-mettled 
tits, that the field with a 
light weight, and above ground, 
not. unlike. your men. of gonius, 
whose imagination will make won- 
derful excursions ; “ will glance 
from. earth to heaven, from hea- 
ven to. earth * - cannot brook 
the fatigue of a long or close a 

i “a In Son, there is “ 
much variety in horses.as men, and 


a& little judging, of one asthe other 


Life is a Chase, 


by atices; fronti nilla fides is 
Gpanliy applinabke to both. | 


The nature of = passions is ad« 
mirably represented by a pack 
dogs. Slow many have Neca 
ed by indulging their passions? 
How many, dctwon like, have been 
devoured by their own dogs? 
When the game is first started, the 
dogs commonly pursue it for some 
time withgreat impetuosity, which 
sportsmen term a darst. This is 
commonly succeeded by cold-hunt- 
ing: Thus when the violence of 
passion is abatéd, consideration 
takes place. Sometimes indeed 
the chase is nothing more than an 
arrant burst; and how many men, 
or rather bipeds, are there so 
eagerly bent upon the gratifica- 
tion of their passions, that they 
hurry themselves out of life, with- 
out ever giving themselvestime to 
think? 

The office of the buntsman seems 
to be parallel to that of reasom 
*Tis his part to encourage; of 
check the dogs, as he sees occa: 
sion, to remark their good or bad 
enn to pay due regard: to 
those whose truth he ¢an con 
fide iny arid: to give the liars or 
babblers the discipline of the whip. 
“Tis his to observe the good:or 
bad tendency of the passions, to 
encourage their virtuous, to check 
their vicious propensities, and to 
keep them all within their proper 
bounds. 


.. Man’ (tis true) meets with num 
betless 2iifortwnes,; bit. does he 
meet with more than the santer? 
or is his happiness more precarious? 
What set-of men suffer more than 
the hunters -from the inc 
of the weather ? When the wea 
ther will: permit them to hunt, 
how frequently are they disap> 
pointed of game? If they find 
me, what amumber of causes 
Eiguntly concur to prevent 188 
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purit? If a bad-scenting day, 
: they cannot run 3 if they run what 
s is the sportsman. subject 
to? With some, their horses tum- 
: ble, some tumble off their horses, 
; Sometimes their horses are tired, 
 gametimes bemired, In shart, if 
: we view the chase, as we frequent- 
. ly do life, only on a dark side, 
> weare apt to exclaim in a mora- 
; liaing strain, that the hunter, as 
; wellas.man, is “of a few days 
~ and full of trouble.” But place 
- them both in another light, and 
_ View them only on their bright 
as through the medium of 
a! acer we then, ao Foue 
 tninores join the jolly chorus, <‘ Who 
are so happy, so happy as we.” 
Dees nut, the same generous 
emulation that fines the man, ani- 


4 that this generous emular 
tim sometimes tes inte 
The, more disengenuous will 
; ¥ chuckle, when they see 
# brother in tribulation, or inglo- 
i: 9 et ag and rer 
| pise. atthe chosen few, whose los 
_, 118 to come in before themselves 
), attlle end of the chase. ‘Though 
| to do them justice, there is, I be- 
leve,y more honour, generosity, and 
| en among sportsmen 

| (Considered as such) th 
; Society of men. LEAR 
t dt must be confessed, 
He Of mankind ave 30 numerous, 
, Mat ioe aamiot find a parallel for 
a winioag buxters, And in- 
of them are. so mean, 
are not worthy to be 
withany species, of game 
ed renewal their pur- 
contented to be 


the pur- 


cannot fothear mentioning one 
two most remarkable objects of 
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ursuit among mankind, which 

r a strong resemblance to those 
of some kind of hunters. In free 
governments it has been the pri- 
vilege of subjects to bunt their 
Rusers; and seme demacratic 
sons of liberty have eviderced a 
eculiay pheasyre in bunting of 

nes. "Jrue it is the wiser sort 
of the ancients made the same 
kind of gee the objects of their 
ursuits--Brutas and his cok 
leagues, inspired with a veneya- 
tion for the anciept customs of 
their favourite country, turned 
their attention to the bunting. of 
julins Caesar, and came. ix first at 
his death. Many have bee sin, 
gled oat for the same purpose, but, 
unfortunately fex the flock, t 
have escaped. Richard Il. Ed- 
ward H. and Charles 1. of Gneat- 
Britain, were: actually taken and 
destroyed. The two first were 
trepanned im the manner the er 
cients wsed 10 take thei game, 
by driving them into vers, and 
gins. Che last was bugted. deae im 
the modern way, by a number of 
watchful. patriotic sportsmen, and 
had not their country suffered by 
the hunt, it, would. indeed have 
been royal game. America need 
not be sine of the cus- 
tom prevailing among her sons, at 
least for a number of succeeding 

enerations, as her present rulers 
are revered, and it 3s to be hoped 
their examples will have weight 
with their successors. 

The diverson ‘still retained in 
Great-Britain ef\hantimg 2 mM bwis- 
TER, appears te be parallel to 
fex-hunting, The English, plead a 
license for it, somiainee tm 
Charta,a rhaps the use of it nesps 
to eee ee body politic from 
being over-rum with bad humours, 
as fox-hunting does the body ma- 
tural.—All heroes (as the poet 


expresses’ it) from Macedonia's 
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tiadman to the Swede, seem'to 
have been sportsmen of the same 
stamp. 
«¢ All mighty hunters, and their 
prey is man.” 
‘The world, I suppose, are di- 
vided in their sentiments, whether 


of Prussia, should be classed un- 
der the same predicament. | 

Bat the resemblance of the Jux- 
ter and man, is 11 no instance more 


their respective pursuits. ‘They are 
equally enraptured upon success, 
and chagrined upon disappoint- 
ment. “Inveither case they have 
equal reason on their side, the 
objects of their pursuit being ge- 
nerally of equal value. If in some 
instances the acquisitions of the 
man are preferable to those of the 
hunter, in others, they are more 
prejudicial both to himself and 
others, so that upon the whole, 


dhe has no just reason to claim su- 


periority in this respect. The 
principal and general end which 
both propose to themselves ‘is, 
doubtless, that of killing time. 
Setting aside this satisfaction, af- 
ter all their bustle, impatience, 
and fatigue, they may, with the 
philosopher, say, cat bono? Or with 
the preacher, all is vanity. 


Politicians put together. 


¢ EAS LEAD of allowing the 


hay,’ says he, ‘to lie, as 


usual in most places, for some 
days in the swathe‘after it is eut, 


our modern hero, the late king 


striking than in the conclusion of 





A simple and easy method of shaking hay. 


I will just compare the old may 
and the old sportsman, and then | 
shall have rax my subject fairly 


down. 


.? 
f 
, > 
{ 
> 
¢ 
: 
} 


The one, when disabled |! 


from following his hounds, stil} }: 


continues to hunt in his elbow. 
chair; loves the crack of the 
whip, to talk of past, and hear of 
new venatic exploits, but never 


thinks any modern ones equal to [ 
his.own, And does not the other | 
disbanded veteran still retain a | 
hankering after the business or | 
pleasures of his youth, delight to | 


recount his juvenile feats, to con- 
verse with those who are engaged 
in similar scenes, and always ma- 
nifest a partial preference to those 
himself was concerned in? 

I trust 1 have now performed 
the task I undertook ; and if any 


of your readers have followed me | 
quite through, 1 do not doubt but 


they are heartily tired—for so am 
i—But should there be any who 
are not now convinced of the pro- 
priety of this simile for the pur 


pose intended, I shall take the li- | 
berty to tell them that they tre | 


very stupid or very obstinate CURS, 


and they may, if they please, call | 


me a dogmatick PUPPY. 
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Simple and easy METHOD of making HAY. 


And he gave it for his Opinion, that whoever could make two Ears of 
Corn, or two Blades of Grass, to grow upon a Spot of G 
where only one grew before, would deserve better of Mankind, and 
do more essential Service to his Country, than the whole Race of 


Ground, 


SWIFT. 


‘and afterwards alternately putting 


it up into. cocks and spreading It 
out, and tedding it in the sa 
whichtends greatly to bleach thé 
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Hay, exhales its natural juices, 
and subjects it very much to the 
danger of getting rain, and thus 
a great risk of being made 
for little. I make it a ge- 
neral rule, if possible, never to 
cut hay but when the grass is 
quite dry; and them make the pa- 
therers follow close upon the cut- 
ters, patting it up immediately 
into small cocks about three feet 
each, when new put up, and of as 
small a diameter as they can be 
made to stand with; always giv- 
ing each of them a slight hind of 
thatching, by drawing a few hand- 
fuls of the ha from the bottom 
of the cock all around, and lay- 
ing it lightly upon the top, with 
one of the ends hanging down- 
ward, This is done with the ut- 
most ease and expedition; and, 
when it is once in that state, I 
consider my hay, as in a great 
measure out of danger: for, un- 
less a violent wind should arise 
immediately after the cocks are 
put up, so as to overturn them, 
nothing else can hurt the hay ; as 
Thave often experienced, that no 
» however violent, ever pe- 
hetrates into these cocks but for 
avery little way, And, if they 
are dry put up, they never sit 
a so closely + to heat; 
although they acquire, in a day 
or two, such a degree of firmness, 
a to be in no danger of being 
overturned by wind after that 
ume, unless it blows a hurricane. 
these cocks, T allow the hay 
to remain, until, upon inspection, 
Ijudge, that it wil keep in pret- 
arge tramp-cocks (which is 
usually in one or two weeks, ac- 
ding as the weather is more or 
S$ favourable) when two men, 
with a long-pronged pitch- 


fork, lift up one of these small 


Socks between them with the 
greatest ease, and carry them, 
Cou. Mac. Fol. 11, No. 7. 


A simple and easy Method of making Hay. 
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one after‘another, to the place 
where the tramp-cock. is to be 
built. And, in this manner, they 
proceed over the field till the 
whole is finished. 

If the hay is to be carried to 
any considerable distance, this 
part of the labour may be greatly 
abridged, by causing the carriers 
to take two long sticks of a suf- 
ficient strength, and having laid 
them down by the small cocks, 
parallel. to one another, at the 
distance of one and a half, or two 
feet asunder, let them lift three 
or four cocks, one after another, 
and place them carefully abeve the 
sticks, and then carry them all 
together, as if upon a hand-bar- 
row, to the place where the large 
rick is to be built. 

The advantages that attend this 
method of making hay, are, that 
it greatly abridges the labour ; «s 
it does not require above the one 
half of the work that is necessary 
in the old method of turning and 
tedding it ; that it allows the hay 
to continue almost as green as 
when it is cut, and preserves its 
natural juices in the greatest per- 
fection: for, unless it be the lit- 
tle that is exposed to the sun and 
air upon the surface of the cocks, 
which is no more bleached than 
every straw of hay saved in the 
ordinary way, the whole is dried 
in the most slow and equal man- 
ner that could be desired: and, 
lastly, that it is thus in a great 
measure secured from almost the 
possibility of being damaged by 
rain. This last circumstance de- 
serves to be much more attended 
to by the farmer than it usually is 
at present ; asI havescen few who 

are sufficiently aware of the loss 
that the quality of their hay sus- 
tains by recciving a slight shower 
after it is cut, and before it 18 
gathered | generality of farim- 
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ers seeming te be very well satis- 
fied, if they get in their hay with- 
out being absolutely rotted; ne- 
ver paying the least attention to 
its having been several times tho- 
roughly wetted while the hay was 
making. But, if these gentlemen 
will take the trouble, at any time, 
to compare any parcel of hay that 


Considerations on Fustice as a Virtue. 


has been made perfectly dry, with 
another parcel from the samme field, 
that has received a shower while 
in the swarthe, or even a copious 
dew, they will soon be sensible 
of a very manifest difference be. 
tween them ; nor will their horses 
or cattle ever commit a mistake in 
chusing between the two.’ 
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To the Editor of the coLUMBIAN MAGAZINE, 


Confiderations on Justice as a ViRTUE. 
Singula queque locum teneant fortita decenter. 


ICERO remarks that justice is 

the most splendid of all virtues— 
Civilians defineit asa perpetual de- 
sire of giving te every one his 
due, having fer its direction the 
divine and human law; a still 
greater authority reduces it to 
practice ina few significant words*, 
{t is elsewhere both defined and 
illustrated by one of the most use- 
ful precepts + ever introduced— 
hence though accidental circum- 
stances and stations may vary the 
real happiness of mankind, even 
with respect to one another, must 
in all, more or less, be regulated 
by and center in this golden pre- 
cept, whoever will be happy, must be 
just. Public situations, though they 
expose to view, have a tendency 
to amuse and infatuate, as they 
sometimes yield opportunitics to 
cover and deceive. But, jusiice as 
# virtue incumbent, as it evidently 
is, on all public characters’ and 
establishments, as well as indivi- 
dually to men in their more pri- 
vate relations, has very alarming 
demands, and will, notwithstand- 
ing a too general inattention, now 
and then make its way, as through 
different periods it hath heretofore 

* Micah, vi. 8, + Mat, vii, 12. 


Hor. Art. Poet. g2. 


done. Among heroes and warriors 
of the first distinction, an Alexander, 
a Scipio, and of an inferior rank a 
Gardiner, may be found sacrificing 
at the shrine of justice as a virtue, 
though at the expence of very par- 
ticular allurements. For her sake 
a Blake, in the navy, could find 
himself obliged to break the bro- 
ther he lowed, for cowardice ; and 
and the good bishop of Lisiewx with 
horror, refuse the guilt of shed- 
ding protestant blood{. Instances 


¢ In the general massacre of the pro- 
testants in the reign. of Charles 1X. of 
France, the Lieutenant-Governor of Nor- 
mandy brought an order to be executed in 
his diocese, as it had already been done. in 
Paris, and all the cities of the kingdom: 
This good prelate vigorously opposed it ; 
You shall not (says he) execute the or- 
“der, or you shall begin with me, for! 
‘* will never consent to it,; I am pastor of 
** the church of Lisieux, and those whom 
“you would worry are my flock; it 8 
“ true they are strayed, but I am not with- 
«* out hopes of bringing them back in due 
“ time into Chrift’s fold.. I do not find 
“in the gospel that a pastor ought to suf- 
“ fer others to spill the blood of his sheep ; 
“ but, on the eontrary, that he isto shed 
* his own, and even lay down his life for 
“them ; go back then with your orders, 
it shall never be executed while God shall 
‘* please to preserve my life, which I re- 
* ccived from him for no other end but to 
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Considerations on “Fustice as a Virtue. 


fike these, whenever they happen, 
do honour to human nature; they 
confirm the remark from Cveero, at 
the head of this paper, and at the 
same time that they shew its prac- 
ticability in the more exalted si- 
tuations, carry such marks of a 
beneficent influence on the lower 
ranks of men, that they can scarce- 
ly be thought on without includ- 
ing a wish (if for that reason bare- 
I y that the number were greater ; 
Pt as nothing catches the atten- 
tion more than the actions of the 
great, whatever in them is fit for 
vulgar imitation,not being confined 
to one country or age, spreads for 
the benefit of nations unborn, and 
thence derives a peculiarity of im- 
portance and splendor that the 
more common acts of justice have 
no pretensions to; yet such is the 
bias of custom, such the depravity 


“be employed for the spiritual and tem- 
“ poral advantage ef my flock.” ‘The Go- 
vernor being much moved, and at the 
same time edified at such heroic constancy, 
desired of the bishop a writ of refusal for 
his excuse to the ,king; the good prelate 
gave him one immediately, and assured him 
that whatever might happen, he would be 
answerable for the consequences: A bles- 
sing attended the justice, humanity, and ‘or- 
titude of the Bishop, the King having ree 
ceived the news, was troubled, and imme- 
diately revoked, with regard to the diocese 
of Lisieux, those orders which in others 
were executed without any opposition 
from the Bishops, who, on the contrary, 
testified their joy by processions, pray- 
€rs; and public thanksingivings. The con- 
Sequence was, the Bishop of Lisieux had 
the comfort to see fulfilled what he had 
foretold : For whereas that horrible mas- 
Sacre, equally dishonourable and injurious 
*o nature and religion, had no effect but 
to drive into the utmost state of despera- 
tion, the remains of the protestants of 


France, where they committed great disor- 


ders. Those of Lisicux, affected with the 
G0dness of their Bishop, without which 
they must have had their throats cut, vo- 
‘untarily renounced Calvinism, which was 
forever abolished in that city. Fleuri His 
tire Ecclesiastique. Yom. 95, Thuanus, 
Mezeray, & , , 
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of human nature, that an essen- 
tial part of the character remains 
sometimes unknown, for want of 
heroism sufficient to openlyavow it, 
though it may have been the case 
as to others, where a full inward 
conviction, and public conduct, 
have made too great a contrast to 
have had both properly exhibited 
at one view. Had a certain hea- 
then philosopher of great name 
accustomed himself to prayer, Die- 
eles had not secretly exclaimed, J xe- 
ver had such an idea of the greutness 
of Jupiter as since I saw Epicurus 
upon his knees. 

But it is not in the higher sta- 
tions only that we are to consi- 
der the use and excellency of jus- 
tice as a virtue ; common life, and 
every day’s action, will afford, if 
not so splendid, yet a2 more am- 
ple field for practice, and probably 
can never be better adapted to par- 
ticular occasions, than by compa- 
ring our own conduct, as indivi- 
duals, with it. The first inquiry, 
naturally occurring on this head, 
willbe, am Ijust to myself ? What 
says eating, drinking, sleeping ? 
To dig my own grave with my 
teeth, to fill my body with aches 
and corruption by drink; to waste 
my time (my every thing) by sloth, 
could certainly never have been 
seriously meditated; but yet, un- 
favourably as it looks, may not, 
perhaps in either case, be a cir- 
cumstance too late to retrieve. 

Am | just to my family? Are 
all reasdnable wants supplied ? 
Have my children and servants the 
most I can properly do for them? 
Does oeconomy and the order of 
my house preach stability and tem- 
perance, decency, hospitality and 
neatness? Can I say unto luxury, 
Where are thy stings ? And, as 2 

pilgrim not at home, re 
contented stranger, even tO The 
remaining arts ef oppression ana 
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covetousness ? Am I just to my 
neighbour? In matters of com- 
mon concernment, I possibly give 
to every one his dus; the law of 
kindness, the obligation universal, 
and consent of nations, it seems, 
requiresmore, it speaks a language 
clear, effectual, and expressive, 
little children love one another, aud as 
before do as in like circumstances 
you would be done unto. How 
stands it as to the world in general? 
Here again, I owe no man any 
thing ; possibly no money, nor 
any thing meney. can purchase, 
and yet there may be arrears on 
the score of example ; suppose, in 
the way of this self-conversation, 
i should for once prove’ the 
goodness of the ground I tread 
upon by its fruit—Has every in- 
crease of stock produced a cor- 
responding gratitude? There is a 
gratitude possibly - somewhere 
existing in the world, that leads to 
deny pleasures, in themselves law- 
ful, forthe good of others; contrary 
to this, have I indulged with the 
times? And because my kind neigh- 
bour, and his wife, have a weak- 
ness in accommodating themselves 
more to the rise of fashion and 
customs, than to the means of 
supporting the expence they occa- 
sion-—have I, who can better af- 
ford to do this, lived moderately, 
or been foolish enough, in a mat- 
ter no ways essential to me, to 
set them an example they cannot 
withstand, by following myself 
somebod still higher in circum- 
stances than lam? We come now 
to an inquiry ina political, as well 
as a moral view, serious and inte- 
resting, and a time, like the pre- 
sent especially, of distress and 
complaint, seems, with peculiar 
propriety, to call for still more 
circumstantial — self-examination. 
Have I availed myself of a cha- 
racter sufficiently established to 


Considerations on Justice as a Virtue. 


show my familiar acquaintance, 
with whom Ican venture an un. 
welcome act of friendship, that it 
is both possible and just, even for 
him, though far gone in the too 
common calamity, to retrench re. 

utably, and live within proper 
Cans ? 

Have I, ina more general view, 
done what I could to promote, and 
put in countenance, sentiments of 
moderation, frugality, and pru- 
dence, so that the high-liver, the 
too venturesome, the irresolute, 
or the tottering, have not been 
without such good offices as I 
could, within the bounds of dis. 
cretion, use in giving many a pri- 
vate jog to shorten sail in time; 
and if the country I live must yet 
make wider strides to ruin and 
destruction, is it through any un- 
warrantable omission, connivance, 
example, or other default of mine? 

Is the friend whom I value, my 
neighbour, or my acquaintance, 
unwarily overloaded, and got near 
the end of his management? he 
has an equitable, a christain claim 
to my assistance; he may have be- 
haved imprudently, and too vo- 
luntarily rushed on the precipice ; 
-be it to himself what his other. 
faults and follies are ; mistakes set 
up to view are easily seen, and 
most that break, have people to 
tell how naturally it happened, 
but have not some that grow rich, 
at no time failed in point of dis- 
cretion. I and mine are to live 
in a world of uncertainties, an 
without care, which I cannot en- 
tail, may fall inthe same pit; at the 
werst, however, he is my fellow- 
creatureand in trouble, and yet may 
prove useful to himself and fami 
y; does his countenance lower; 
where are my feelings? 


(to be continugd. ) 
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The COLUMBIAN PARNASSIAD. 





To the Editor of the coLUMBIAN MAGAZINE- 







Sir, 






w, HE lines annexed, are the production of a young lady of senti- 
nd } ment and merit, and were occasioned by the following circum. 
of # stance; a Turtle had been presented to the inhabitants of the place 
u- where she resided, and observing the anxiety which prevailed among 





the parties concerned, from an apprehension, that the prize could not 
1 be preserved alive until the neighbourhood might be acquainted with 
' the intended entertainment : her good sense induced her to consider 
it as a subject of mirth, and being informed that the Turtle after it 
was parboiled and put down a well in order to preserve it, was 
: drawn up and left carelessly on the edge, froin whence it was borne 
, Off bya hog; she takes occasion to mention this circumstance very 
: humourously in the poem. 
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E sacred nine! pegasus lend 

A moment, to oblige a friend. 
Quick let me mount, and singing, fly 
' . Upon your fav’rite thro’ the sky. 





| Inspired, I soar on fancy’s wing— 

f And mighty feast of turtle sing. 

i Long had our hearts in murmurs rose, 
Nor nymph nor swain could find repose. 

In vain, were fish and oysters cry’d, 

And clams the want of meat supply’d. 

t 
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‘The town itself was in a flame, 

When lo! from Providence there came 
A blessing—great as man could ask, 
Now to be thankful is the task. 

Oh! may we have a grateful sens: 

Of blessings seat from Providence. 
Arriv’d, the vessel touches land; 

The Turtle crawls upon the sand; 
With shouts of joy the gift we hail, 
And view it well from head to tail: 
All look and pray in merry glee, 

And long to taste as well as see. 

But now the May’r commands the peace, 
And bids the loud rejoicings cease. 
The Turtle safe, to cook convey’d, 

And for a day the feast delay’d. 

Next morn arose the joyful sun— 
Down scullions, cooks and butchers run, 
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Columbian Parnassiad. 


Tagrag and bobtail swift advance— 
Some shout and sing, while others dance; 
When ah! no more the turtle breath’d— 

Each breast in silent anguish heav’d: 
Gone ev’ry smile a sullen frown 
Deforms each face throughout the town. 
In dumb surprize the butcher stayds ; 
‘The cook in anguish wrings her hands. 
Fame sceiz’d her trump, and far and wide 
The dismal dreadful tidings cry’d; 

***** heard the scund, from out his shop 
He flies, nor minds the pence that drop, 
Loudly he bawls, and scours along, 
O’erturning ****** in the throng, 
Gasping for utterance he squeaks, 

At length with much ado he speaks ; 

Be not my lads, too much cast down, 
A dish of soup yonr griefs shall drown, 
Be quick and draw the sharp’ned knife, 
Cut off its head, to save its life, 

To Providence all swore a pray’r— 

An hundred knives now wave in air, 
All keen to give the lucky blow—- 

The blood tho’ cold began to flow 

In streams of purple on the ground, 
Diffusing comfort all around. 

Half-boil’d and seasoned very high, 

The blessing in a bag we tye, 

And lest the heat should make it smell, 
Lodge it in safety down a well. 





A cunning sow observed the rout, 
And long’d to find the wonder ought, 
Concealed herself within a yard, 

And all that past she saw and heard; 
Observing now the coast was clear, 
Nor scullion, cook, nor butcher near, 
To windlass she applies her paws, 
And up to light the Turtle rae 
Eager to riot now and’ feast, 
Nor dream’t of being seen the least; 
Across the street she bends her way, 

And just began to smell her prey ; 

When lo! a door flew open wide, 

And thief and bag were both espied ; 

A fury of a chace begun— 

Oh! cetch her (every mother’s son) 

The devil sure is in the hog— 

Pull foot my lads—scratch cat—fight dop— 
Redeem the bag—or else we’re gone— : 
Cries *****, foremost in the throng. 
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Columbian Parnassiad. 


The sow perplex’d the wallet drops, 
And disappeinted licks her shops, 

Grunts out a curse and flies the field, 
The brave must still to numbers yield, 


But now an auxious care arose, 
To save the bag from further woes. 
A consultation now took place, 
What should be done in such a case? 
At length by all it was decreed 
The Turtle. should be sent (with speed) 
To Woodbridge, where a joyful throng 
Of lads and lasses old and young, 
Should meet to pipe, to eat oak play, 
And chace each anxious care away. 


Well crap’d and powder’d white. as. snow, 
Each nymph, attended by a bean, 
Arriv’d—all fears and dangers past, 

And find the Turtle safe at last, 
Dress’d «calapash and calapee, 
« Who half so happy now as we!”=—_ 


The lady who possesses taste 
Must ran to see the dishes place’d, 
Attended by a ‘train of beaux, 
Now up the stairs her lad’ship goes, 
Here butler, here—shall stand the hash, 
And here be put the calapash—. 
And there be plac’d the calapee, 
And mind you put the soup by me, 
This space shall hold the mutton-pye, 
And there a pudding smoaking by, 
The tarts shall not demolished be 
Till we have clear’d the calapee; 
And mind you bid the music come 
For soon as al) the turtle’s gone, 
A festive dance we then design! 
Make haste my lads and place the wine. 
To have the turtle sure (at last) 
Repays us all our troubles past. 
We'll eat and drink and live like friends, 
“Till providence anether sends. 
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On presenting JULIA with a ROSE and siveet scented SHRUB. 


ty happy flow%s on Julia’s breast, 

Breathe all your sweets with fondest care ; 
In your rich union is express’d, 
Such charms as grace’ the virtuons fair. 
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i In thee thou modest blushing rose; 

We view an emblem mark’d with truth; 
For lovely Julia’s bosom glows 

With spotless: innocence and youth. 























And thou, saveet shrub, so priz’d by fame, 

: For fragrance and thy artless. mein; 

When her attention thou may’st claim, 
Impassion’d say she’s beauty’s queen. 


Se 


And as your genial sweets prevail, 
Catch the fond lisping voice of praise, 
And softly breath in spicy gale, 
That Julia’s worth inspires: our lays. 


Thy flow’rs, swert shrub, in humble mead, 
ie By native worth and beauty crown’d ; 
ie Design’d to flourish, in the shade, 

ite Profusely spread their odours round. 


While thy high ‘tints thou Tovely rose, 
On silken leaves of v-rmil’ hue ; 
Still more expressive sweets disclose, 
When careful plac’d in open view. 


Such lasting charms, this flow’r assumes, 
Beyond those tribes which court the shade; 
Preserving all its rich perfumes, 
When nature bids its colours fade. 
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So thou lov’d maid, whom all revere, 
Would’st be admir’d ew’n in the vale; 

By nature plac’d in higher sphere, 
Thy worth will Jast—-tho’ youth must fail. 
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4 Sentiment. 


ULL sighted mortals puff’d with pride 
From truth’s just mirrer turn their sight, 
In errors wade without a gnide, 
To lead them to the fount of light. 
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Let them with mad’ning passions rage, 
And grope about. in endless night ; 

No more with fate a war I'll wage, 
Bur yield convine'd whatever is—is right. 
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| %oa Lady who desired the 


Columbian Parnassiad. 


Female. 


‘ 


N Pegasus’s back, so says the old story, 

The poets attain’d to the swnmit of glory; 
With ease to the top of Parnassus they flew, 
And thence new ideas from Heav’n they drew: 
But he’s dead, or he’s gone—he is not to be found 
On the hills, in. the ine. in the woodlands. around; 
Then on foot I will venture to creep up the hill, 
*Tis the fair that commands, and my law is her will. 


A maiden with wit and sentiment bless’d, 
With virtue and modesty join’d, 

Delight can impart to each gen’rous breast, 
Transport ra improve ev’ry mind. 


When’ eloquence sweet as the dews on the field, 
Or charming as blossoms in May, 

Is display’d by the fair, we instantly yield, 
And resign all our hearts to her sway. 


When the goddess of science has taken her seat, 
In the breast of some fav’rite fair, 

And the graces to render the figure complete, 
Have attended and finished her air. 


To such a dear nymph we could listen with pleasure, 
In rapture weala pass the whole day ; 
Nor loquacity blame when we find such a treasure, 
ate’er prudish matrons may: say. 


But should some dull cynic, with scorn wrinkl’d brow, 
Say on earth no such mortal can be; 

On the wretch my compassion alone I'll bestow, 
He knows not the charming miss, P.—— 


ed d00 00120 > > > ED 40" 1k P~ weve 3 
On the Mind’s being engrossed by one Subject. 


HEN one fond object occupies the mind, 
In nature’s scenes we still that object find; 


, And trees, and meads, and sweetly purling rill, 


y us made mirrors with ingenious skill. 
Reflect. the constant subject of our thought, ’ 


7 . e ° . 
We view that image in their substance wrought. 


common peasant treads the fresh turn’d soil,” 
And hopes of future crops his steps bepuile, “ 
he xat’ralist observes each simple’s use, 


‘ Where lodo’d the healthy, where the “—_ juice. 
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Writer's . Sentiments on Loquacity in a 
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The /over sees his mistress all around 

| And her sweet voice ‘ia vocal birds is found; ; 
oF He views the brilliant glories of the skies, 
ik But to remind hia of her sparkling eyes. 
I Th’ alchymist still arexious Seeks the old, 

Ml For thishe pierces ¢very cayern’s fold: — | 
. Trembling to try the magic hazle’s pow’r, | 
. Which ‘points .attractive to the darling show’r. 
While piotis “Hervey in each plant and tree 

rf Can ‘nought but God and ‘his redeemer see. 

Pe When zepliyr’s play, or when fierce” Boreas roars, 


* The ‘nerchant only for his ‘bark implores. ° Pars 
os The beau and belle attentiye dread the sky, 1 the: 
} Lest angry clouds the sprightly scene deny. i fh 
e But if a coach’s procur’d, torrents may pour, 1 Cop 
Li And winds, and ‘tempests, shattered figets devour. 4 or 
Hail Thus over all, self-love presides supreme, $ 
a It cheers the. morn, and gives the eyning dream. > pene 
Tho’ oft we change thro’ life’s swift gliding stage, , the 
And seek fresh objects at each varying age. E the 
Here we are constait, faithful to ‘one cause, | 
Our own indulgence as a centre draws. | fer 
That faithful. inmate makes our breast. its home, : 4 
From the soft cradle, to the silent tomb, i; the 
Montgomery, EO 
/ ne 
4 > Dd deren’ it 
; sti 
On the Influence of bad Habits. ; 
ABITS at first like smallest pigmies move % 
With silken bands by slender fingers wove; | a 
Firm fix’d—assume like mew a graver pace a. 
And cords of cable o’er ‘their votaries. place. | § 
But last as giants cruel and severe, i 3 
They stalk as tyrants with determin’d air; i 
Clank iron chains and bind their servants sure, i 
In dreadful dungeons fatally secure. Lt 
Gi 
bs 
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To , Mira. 


S round ‘the Sun. the world in circles moves, 
Nor from its center, e’er excentric roves, 
So does my heart to its own center true, 
Play round yourself, and-only beats for you. | 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FRANCE. 
Paris, April 22, * i ‘HE treaty of sextuple 
at “alliance is confirmed, 
The respective fimbassadors from the courts 
of France, Vienna, St. Petersburgh, Spaiv, 
1 and Naples, have received 
their fal instructions on the conclusion of 


this peporans affair. 

April'24. The opening of the states- 
, it is d, will take place on 
e7th. Onthat day, the legitimacy of 
the deputies who are arrived, is to be 
tried; but the’ceremony of the procession, 
and mass of the Holy Ghost, will be de- 

ferred to the 1ith of the ensuing month. 

All the towns which send deputies, give 
them, on their election, a book of instruc- 
tious relative to the questions they propose 
to be agitated in the assembly. These are 
nearly the same from all quarters; and 
it appears, -in general, that the English con- 
stitution istaken as a basis. The principal 
points are, a fixed revenue for the king; 
responsibility of the ministers ; a state of 
thenational debt; a fund for the payment 
of part, and for a national security for the 
rest; a periodical assembly of the states ; 
the liberty of the press; personal freedom, 
and an assurduce of property; tarnpikes 
for the repair of the highways} Habeas 
Corpus, and trial by jury; abolition of 
custom duties for goods brought from one 

nce to anothér; the receipt of taxes 

Y Meags less burthensome and oppressive 
than by the farmers general ; agmihilation 
of those small offices by which the privilege 
and rank of nobility are ncw obtained ; an 
equal participation of all taxes. These are 
the principal objets recommended from all 
Parts; But it is supposed, that such a va- 

Y Of ithportant matter will’ searce be 
taken into considerarion the first séssion, and 
that those articles only, which immediately 
relate to the finances, will be the objects of 

‘sussion at this meeting ; the rest will be 
reserved fora future assembly. 
Insurrection ct Paris. 
Advice has just been received of a recent 
insurrection at. Paris, which has been at- 
tended with very dreadful consequences. 
The pource of this ewl, we hear, was ade- 


élaration made by a proprietor of a lafge 
eae ae importing, ‘ that 
15 sous a day Were sufficient to support a 
journeyman arid his family provided that 
certain takes were abolis’.¢d,’” 

This declaration, which réally arose in 
kindness towards the ‘manufacturers, was 
so misconceived by them, that they sur- 
rounded his house withthe most hostile in- 
tenttons, : 

The guards were ordered out to preserve 
the peace, but the mtultitude were so en~ 
raged that they threw stones at them, and 
proceeded to such violence, as to kill some 
of the soldiers; in consequence of which, 
a very large party of the military were 
drawn forth, and a shocking slaughter is 
said to have ensued, in which more than 
609 persons were killed on the spot. 

The manufacturers, we learn; had pre- 
vious to the general engagement, thrown 
several of thesoldiers out of the windews, 
and committed many other outrageous acts. 

The manufacturers, with all the weapons 
they could obtain,, disputed the point with 
the utmost obstinacy, and made great ha- 
vock among the military; but were at last 
wholly overpowered and destroyed, 

The consternation and misery which this 
horrid carnage has produced amongst the 
surviving friends and relations of those who 
were the victims of this lamentable com- 
motion, it is impossible to describe. 

The scene of this dreadful massacre, we 
understand, was the Fauxbourg de St. An- 
toine. 

ENGLAND» 

London, April. A mecting was held 
at the London tavere, consisting of persons 
concerned in the West India trade, to pe- 
tition both houses of parliament against the 
total abolition of the African. slaye trade. 
The meeting, in point of respectability and 
commercial consequence wes extremely 
important. ' ; ¥"s 

Thecity of Bristolhas likewise petitions 
ed against the repeal. 

April 18. & message tr a 
to the two houses of parliament, is unaer 
consideration, stating his majesty’s inten~ 
tion to visit his German dominions, and a 
questing the congutrence of heth houses to 


from his majesty 
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a bill of regency during his majesty’s ab- 


sence. 
Mr 
Moe 


April 22, iy “ano the » house 
ef commons, to bring in 
a ‘ill for authepiailightbaki n council to 
permit the governor of Quebec to import 
corn, &c. from the United States of Ame- 
rica, in the same. manner.as was,done into 
Newfoundland. ‘Mry Piftalso moved, that 
the papers prepared for the house respect- 
ing the American insect should be present- 
ed; and that, as negligencein this business 
mnight, in the end, prove very injurious to 
the agriculture of Great Britain, he inform- 
ed them, that,ona future day, he should 
move for a..select committee to consider 
whether any furthef examination is necessa- 
ty On the subject. | 


SPAIN. 

Barcelona, April24, A most outrageous 
tumult hes happened here, in consequence 
of the. high price of bread. On the ist 
ult. avery numerous mob began to set fire 
to the towa magazines, where the corn is 
deposited. Having finished here, they 


burnt two houses belonging to priacipal 


corn dealers, besides some others. 
| During these outrages, the commandant 
of the town, count del Assalto, shewed 
the utmost moderation, not wishing to 
carry things to extremities. Had he-acted 
with greater severity, the destruction 
would have been less, and the riot quelled 
in the first instance, being composed mere- 
ly of the rabble. His excellency, how- 
ever, capitulated with the rioters, and 
raade them every concession ; but the more 
he seerre disposed to be len’ent, the more 
they persisted in further demands. 
Emboldened by hislenity, they demand- 
ed a reduction in the price of wine and oil. 
This was likewise allowed them. The 
mob then assailed the governor's house, 
but was kept off by the military. ‘They 
afterwards got into the large cathedril, 
and began sounding the bells, which drew 
together a number of the country people, 
who joined the rioters. Inthis extremity, 
the” governor ordered the military to op- 
post, which immedietely put an end to the 
riot, and the mob dispersed. 
In this, 2s in most cases of 2 similarna- 
ture, it is generally more lenient to oppose 
a mob by the us: of force in the beginning, 


ITALY. 

Naples, March 24. The last accounts 
feom Lower Calabria, announte some fresh 
disasters from earthquakes. They have 
had three shocks, which have levelled most 
of the houses with the ground. Monte 
Leone acd Reggio have suffered most. ‘The 


Intelligence. 


same unwelcome tidings are expected from 
" S.cily- f 

Bd « GERMANY. 

A project of va:t importance is faid to 
bein ogitation in Germany, the king of 
‘Prussia being desirous to exchange his do. 
minions on the Baltic for the electorate of 
Saxony, and to render the electoral family 
hereditary kings of Poland, Should this 
project be crowned with success, that ex- 
tensive and ferti.¢ country would be deli- 
vered from the tumultuous anarchy which 
hes long disturbed it at homie, and render- 
ed its forces contemptible abroad. The 
condition of twelve millions of wretched 
peasants would be rendered more tolerable; 
and two great kingdoms, that of Prussia 
and Poland, wou'd be rendered still grevter, 
and enabled to exert their united force for 
reftraining the ambition of Austria and 
Russia. 

Vienna, April 11. Field marshal count 
de Haddick, who, at the very advanced 
age of 78, possesses all his corporal and in- 
tellectual faculties in tol:rable vigour, is to 
command the army in Hungary, in the 
room of count Lacy. His principal recom- 
mendation isa thorough knowledge of the 
country, being by birth an Hungarian. 

POLAND. 

Warsaw, April 23. The diet of Poland 
has at length nearly finished sittings, whick 
have been the longest and most violent ever 
known in that kingdom. The resu!t of 
their deliberations onthe state of the na 
tion are to the following effect : 

Military establishment-—100,000 men. 

Anaual expence+~computed at for'y- 
eight millions five hundred and thirty-one 
thousand Polish florins, at about four mil- 
lions sterling. 

Additional revenue to pay it——A tax of 
ten per cent. on the revenues of the clergy 
and church lands, excepting such as belong 
to hospitals and convents. 


SWEDEN. 

March 21. By letters from Stockholm, 
of the 3d and 6th instant, we learn; that 
the king has resolved to proceed againto 
Finland, assoon as the dict breaks up, to 
take upon him the command of th: army- 


RUSSIAs 
St. Petersburgh, April 23. In the course 
of last year there were 13919 marriages, 
6204 births, and 7595 deaths in thiscity- 


TURKEY. 

Letters from Smyrna say, that irstigated 
hy the porte, the Tartars of the Crimea 
have risen up in rebellion against their Rus- 
Sian masters; and that they have eyt iq 
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Intelligence. \ 


several. detachments of her imperial 
pity forces cat the number and au- 
aacity of the rebels increase daily, and there 
is evtry reason to believe that the Russians 
il be forced, to. abandon the Crimea. 
cters from Constantinople say,, that 
French ambassador has failed in his at- 
pt to mediate, a peace. The Turks, 
onthe contrary, seem resolved to prosecute 
the , ar cevaian with the greatest 
exertions... They have already drawn toge- 
ther an army of. between three and four 
hund:ed thousand men. 


WEST=INDIES. 


mee ton, ( Jamaica) June 6, We learn, 
that ch Bye ne) fe has declared 
the ports of Jacomel, geremies and Aux- 
Cayes, in Hs, aniola, free ports, from and 
afier the first day of August next, for ves- 
sels of all natioys whatever to import gold 
and silver, slaves, all kinds of sat provi- 
sion:, timber, dying woods, mules, horses, 
&e. wh ch they may dispose of in the ut- 
most security, and ir return they are allow- 
ed toexport any article the produce of that 
island; such as indigo, cocoa, sugar, taflia, 
coffer, cotton, &c. This eriinance is to 
continue in fuli force for the space of five 








t= 


years 

Extract of a letter from Aux-Cayes, May 26. 
“ We have the honour to inform you 
that this port has beea made free for 
importation by vessels of all nations, of 
Aegroes, salt provisions, flour, and every 
other species of merchandize hitherto. pro- 
hibited; and the exportation of the pro- 
duce of thecolony, cotton, coffee, indigo, 
&c. under no other restriction than paying 
the tame dutivs as the subjects of France ; 
this privilege commences the first day of 
ugust next, and is tocontinue in full force 
the space of five years. We congtatu- 
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MASSACHUSETTS, 

Boston, fey i. ne fishery, the staple 
oa cil \ | of Massachusetts, we 

od, IS verging fast to thac degree of 
Superiority which ic held hefore the revo- 
lution : Marblehead has ajready a tained 
this point, and other towns are not far in 
arrear, 
j Several fine new vessels, now rigged and 
TBg'ng in this port will be wafted on the 
ocean, entirely by the product of our duck 
sane afactory, which is pronounced by 
z get, to be strong and as cheap as any 
Mported. The harvest has every appear- 
ance of plenty, or grass, rye, flax, bar- 
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late you &pon. this appearance of onion by 
commercighities; &." 6. be i hs ge 

Our neighbours.of Hispaniola have very 
sanguine jhopes, from the improved state 
of ‘their dissilleres, of rivaling the British 
isiands,in the aganufa turing of rum + trey 
have severak able English distillery «who 
clo-ely fellow she method practised in our 
plantations: saould they persevere, though 
it may. be'a long time cre they att ainthe 
perfection we have ar.ived at in that arti- 
cle, they w:li be dangerous rivals: in the 
American and other mar'cets. 

Extract of a letter from Hispantcia, May 30. 

«Th ndinance which !asbeen-puslishe 
ed the gth of this month, grameng a fiee 
commerce to the southern part of this co- 
lonys doesnot seem sufficient to authorize 
foreign merchants to begin some specula- 
tions on this bead; for it must be observed, 
that the ordinance has been only given En- 
der the goo’ pleasurc of th kirg, whose 
sanction is therefore necessaty, ard who 
may, if he plesses, reject it. Besides, 
this ordinance § d ficient in an essential 
point, asthe intendant of the colony did 
not concur, thoogh accor jing t» the laws of 
the country. his consent is required. It 
will, ther: fore, be prudent mot to specu- 
kate wit) too much confi ence on an act 
which may mot be verydurable. It must 
be observed, likewise, that the» said act 
permits only the introduction of ¢ertaia 
enumerated articles, but by no means the 
importation of dry goods. 

‘* Besides, we are very desirous that this 
ordinance should pay a particular attention 
to our neighsours and allies the United 
States of Ame ica, for we Know that the 
int-ntion of the king and of ©is ministers 
is co favour them more than othe foreign~ 
ers, inasmuch as the interes: of the king- 
dom is not exposede” 
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ley, &c. there wi'l be large crops : Indian 

cornlooks well 3 and we have not yet heard 

of any daraage done either by the worms or 
flies. 

A curtous fact tn natural history, extracted from 
a letter dated Groton, ( Massachusetts ) April 
6, 1780. ‘ 
‘* J broke apen this letter to communi- 

cate to you the remarkable instance of a 

hen, belonging to mr. William Bant: oft of 

this town. that was found last ween in the 
hay in his barn, which had been buricd ever 

since las: October. and is now a’ive. It 13 

supposed she was on ber nest when they 

too in the harvest, and covered in at thar 
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tire. She hms had ao food extepst lover 
hay, and its seed for the last ‘five months 
arid a half, tora drop of moisture’ ti her 
thouth, it is believed. She had ‘made 4 
walk ‘of ‘ten feet in length, awd of ‘her 
Teight and Greadth. When’first taken up 
she had not the use of her linibs,/and fel 
down when any person attempteti tormake 
her walk. There never wssone known'to 
tives long before without gravel or sand, 
J went on the mow of hay myself, andsaw 
the placé where she had lain, so that you 
may rely on the truth of the foregoing. 
The heri is now recovering fast, and goes 
with the other fow]s as usual.” 


Notice to Mariners f 
Directions to and from the light-house 
on the N,E, pomt of Nantucker. 
Course and distance of the several shoals, 

éc. as they lie from the said light-house, 

~. ViZe , 
prom the Light to the, Handkerchief, 
course N. by E. distant 4 1+2 leagues. 
From do. to the Snow-Drift, N. N.E. 


§ da. ' 
From do. tothe Stone-House, N. E. by N. 


4 do. 

From do. to Sandy Point of Monomy E. 
by E. 1-2 FE. 51-2do. 

From do. to Little Round Shoal, N. E. 
31-40. 

From do. tothe Eastermost End of Polluck 
Rip, iNe E. 7 do. 

From do, to the Great Round Shoal, E, N, 
E. 31-2 do. 

From do. to the North End of the Great 
Rip, commonly called the Rese and 
Crown, N. by S. 1-2 S. § 1-2 do. 

From do. to the South Shoal, §. 1-2 E. 
12 do. 

From do. to Nantucket harbour, $. $. W. 

do. 

tithe do. to Tuckenuck Shoal, W. 3 do. 

From do. to East Shep of Holmes’s-Hole, 
W., by N. 1 do. 

From do. to the Horse-Shoe, N. W. by W. 
§ t-2 do. 

From do. to Hyannes, N. W, 1-2 N. 6 do. 
N. B. From the end of the said point 

where the light stands, runs a small rip or 

shoal, E. N. E. 1 1-2 mile. 

S.$. £. and N.N. 
W. Moon makes 
high water on the 
Shoals The course 
of the tide 

This tide runs 2 or 3 knots, ebbing and 
flowing, from 5 to 6 teet. On going cast- 
ward, from Martha’s Vineyard , through 
the Sound, intert!ing over Nantuck etShoals, 
steer from the east chop of Holmes’s-Hole, 

E. by S. until you pass the light ; then bring 


Flood. theEbb. 
N.i.b.E. S.W.b, W. 
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the light ‘to Bear W. arid ‘mbke a gah Ff 
bod E. Which’ Will lead over the Shad | 
hip Channel; aiid afford from 41-9 tof I 
fathoins. 

Salem; Fuly7, In 1772, the county of 
Essex: coniamned 115457 mites above rg fi 
years of age;*in 1784, ‘only 11,023! 
that in a period of 12 yesrs, there whya } 
decrease in this county, of 434 rateable 
polls. . 
The county of Lincoln, ‘in the same pe B 
riod, increaséd its rateable polls from 1354 F 
to 5°7 Ie ’ 

RMODE-ISLAND. 

Newport, Fuly 9. At the anniversary 
meeting of the Society of Cincinnati of 
the state of Rhode-Island, held ih this 
town on Saturday last, the following gen. 
tleinen were elected offiters of the saine for 
the year ensuing. 

Isaac Santer, President. 
Jeremiah Olney, Vice-president. 
Robert Rogers, Secretary, 
William Allen, ‘Treasurir. 

Delegates to represent the state Society 
at the next general meeting to be holdenat 
Philadelphia. 

Isaac Santer, ohn S. Dexter, 

J:remieh Olney, illiam Peck, 

Enos Hitchcock, Daniel Lyman. 

After harmoniously compleating the bu 
siness before the society, the members who 
had convened at the sta e-house repaired to 
mt.‘Lawton’s tavern, where an entertain- 
ment was provided, and a number of fede- 
rl toa‘ts drank, which concluded the festi- 
vity, ' 

Ata meeting of the Society of Cincinnati of the 
state of Rhode-Island, ‘held a the ae ha, 
i Newport, on the ath ly, 1789. 
WHEREAS Tah Adon, of War- 

wick, a member of the Cincinnati of said 
state, by a late tender of the paper currency 
fora specie demand, notwithstanding the 
most pressing and repeated admonitions to 
the contrary, has forfeited all claim to those 
principles of honour and jus ice, which ate 
the basis of the institution, and thereby 
rendered himself no longer deserving the 
friendship and confidence of that class of 
his fellow-citizens, or the patrgnage of 
good men. 

Therefore, it is wnanimously resolved, 
that the siid Joseph Arnold be expelled said 
society, and thet his name be erased from 
the list of members who compose the fame. 

By order of the socicty, 
ROBERT ROGERS, Sete _ 

We learn that the society of Circinnat! 
in this state, at the late mee:inzg, unani- 
mousty resclved to discontinue the use of 
all mifitary titles; sincerely rejoicing in 4 
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Tatelligences, 


ality with al] their fellow-citi- 
tate SMrcdtve an inviolable attachment 
the laws of honour, justice andhenesty, 
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eis eta CONNECTICUT. : h 
| Hartford, is: te tote this 
dand three narrow looms, 

TT aawokes with the spring or fly- 
thecextra expence of fitting a 
foomin this manner, for a shuctle ard iron 
work, is from’ 125. 10 158. according to 
the size of the loom. By means of this 
invention, a single person can weave cloth 
three'yards wide; a few hours practice is 
sufficient to. teach a- common: weaver to 
throw the shuttle ; any carpenter whois 
used to make the commen looms, can, from 
these, erect. the bread looms, 
hat.i necessary to, carry the fly- 
@s. ‘There.is neither mystery nor 
écul y attending the working of them, 
monce observed. All looms designed 
to weave, clotus a yard wide and upwards, 
| be worked in thisymanner, It is 
i to be wished that the country weavers 
: would get reede and harness to make their 
| cleghs 3, a2 yard wide im theloom, so that 
; they may.be.7, Sths wide, when ful ed and 
‘ dressed.) Theis flannels. of this width 
: would always command. cash in this city, 
} varia soon be the staple of woollea 
cloth, as weil as of wool,. for this state. 


| Ifthe pringipal weavers in cach town would 
| erect, ay two or three broad looms to a 


> tows: the yarn, made out of wool 
: thatie-too coarse for the fabric of fine 
; ¢loths, might be wove into blankets and 
| Coatings; they would net much more to the 
furmers} than’ making it into yard wide 
: flannels, as now practised. Such flannels 
: Would always sell at the factory in this 
( towns and in this way immense quantities 
of Coarse cloths might soon be made, even 
forexportation. The whole expence of a 
broad dom, and the necessary apparatus, 
t may be four pounds. : 

} “4 WRW-YORK- 

New-York, 7 a» Next Monday, agrec- 
H: theese Peeslamation, the Legislature of 
sate will convene at Albany; for 
j Walch. plage his excellency the governor set 
— a Saturday last, accompanied by seve- 

tr gentlemen. 

| nae 3 The hon. Philip Schuyler and 
this ing, efqr’s. are chos-n to represent 
I’ ¢, ate in the senate of the United 
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_ PENNSYLVANIA. 

| 

extract from the printed report of the pricY 
eeuncil’ of Great-Britain, of their enquiry 
theut the Hessian Fly, 
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Method of destroying the flying Wevi! in 
Bavaria, in a lesiex from mr. Walpole, 
minister, from the court of Grear-Bri+ 
tain, at Munich, to the marquis of Car- 
marthen, secretary of state. 

** A person put.ona heapof corn, thyme 
and sweet-marjoram, and changed each of 
theag, plants every 24 hours, in hopes of 
discovering one. which would asswer his 
purpose, Hemp was-alsotried: he took a 
handful, aud put it on.a heap of corn, and 
found, the. next: mornipg that the hemp 
was full of Wevils. These little black 
animals. .seem to have a curious tmell 
since they find the bad scene of hemp 
agrecable,, and it appears they like the ' 
soft. rind of it. This handful of hemp 
was picked out of the granary and winnow=_ 
ed, and put again on thie corn. The re- © 
sult was, that ia five days afterwards there 
were no Wevile to be seen in the said heap 
of.cornm. In the season when there was no 
green hemp. they made use of mouldy old 
hemp, and with equal success, except that 
it required a longer time to destroy these 
insects. When the Wevils appeared again 
in the month of May the following year, 
in less quantities, and at that period, there 
was only the tow or beards of hemp that 
was already prepared to spin; nevertheless 
the-success. was the same, and in eight days 
time all the Wevils were removed, Pere 
haps linen might be used, steeped. in the 
juiceof hemp, where the hemp is not cul- 
tivated, and the event might turn out 
equelly successful, However, it is neces+ 
sary'to shake the hemp well that is put on 
the corn, and to stie the corn, if it is in 
great quantities, in order to bring the We- 
vils tothe surface. ‘This experiment was 
made also imasainy summer, when it was 
necessary to collect together the sheafs 
which werevery wet, and carry them into 
the granary, which of course produced a 
fermentation in the barn as well as the gra- 
nary, and from that cause many Wevils. 
Hemp was made use of very carly in the 
spring, and the cern stirred at the same 
time, and as‘the excessive heat arose frore 
it, the Wevils disappeared.” 

From the progress of settlements beyond 
the limits of Pennsylvania, the state will 
for ever hereafter be safe, it is expected 
from Indian excursions, in cast of another 
ware 
Every good citizen must rejoice in the 
accessions that are now taking slice of 
New England settlers, upon the new lan's 
in Pennsylvania. They are not only an 
indus‘rious people, but they carry with 
them, wherever they go, the sober habits 
they derived from their ancestors. They 
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are particularly carcful ‘in » establishing 
schools, and in educating their.youth in 
the principles of religion. “They moréover 
love liberty, and. understand the most effec- 
tual means of . preserving its “ 

Of ‘near»26@0 citizens of the United 
States, who»lately emigrated to Carthagena, 
in Spanish America, only agovhave return- 
ed, the rest having all died,*except a’ few 
men who enlisted 1n the Spanish army.’ 

It is to,be;hoped the melancholy, catas- 
trophe,of these,unfortunate people willcure 
the passion for quitting the American. states, 
which has lately 1nfected some of our citi- 
zens, . What, privileges can Span» confer, 
upon the waters of the Mississippi, or Sri- 
tain in: Canada, equal to, those which are 
held under our inestimable federal govern- 
ment? ‘That man is unworthy of siberty, 
who will exchange. it for the giftiof afew 
acres of land, or for three years rations of 
beef and bread—voth of which may. be 
taken away at any time, not. only without 
atrial, but without the formality ofa law, 
by a capricious or interested governor To 
claim as ourown the fruits ot. our industry 
—to feel even acabin to be a castle, for 
safety and protection against arbitrary power 
—to be capable of sharing, without, royal 
or noble birth, in all the honours of, go- 
vernment, afd ‘to dare to worship the Su- 
preme Being agreeable to our consciences, 
without paying for the support of an esta- 
blishment, that 1s contrary to their dictates, 
are blessings peculiar to the United States, 
and which at present are enjoyed in the 
same degree in no other part of the globe. 


MARYLAND. 

Baltimore, . July 7. » Capte Weatherby, in 
the brig Paca, from this port bound to 
Port-au-Prince, about the» 1st. of Jume, in 
thelatitudeof Bermuda, fell in with aship 
which was lying to; supposing her to be in 
distress, he bore down in order to speak 
her ; on coming within hail, she informed 
him she was from Virginia, bound for@a- 
diz. Capt. Weatherby then pereeived she 
mounted a number of .guns, and :was.man- 
ned in proportion. Tie captain, ordering 
him to bring to, as he intended.,to. send his 
boat on board, capt. Weatherby  imme- 
diatcly concluded she was a pirate, aad 


made ail the sail possible : the ship imms, & 


diately began firing at him, and continued 
chasinghim for six houts; one shot carrieg 
away ths <ross.jack slings ; the: brig saiij 
vety fast, escaped, and got safe into Por. 
au-Priaces» » Capts. Weatherby . commuaniw 
cated thisamtelligence tothe governor, who) 
it was reported, intended dispatching afrie 
gate in pursuitef her. She was under Spa 
nish colours, had yeblow -sidesy white bot 
tom, no head, od in ballasts :This-intel.: 
ligence was conymunicated by captain Wea 
thereby to mr, David Plunket, who has just 
arrived from Port-au-Prince. 


GEORGIA. 

Augusta, Fune 6. © Yesterday arrived ‘in 
town an express from George Golphin, efq; 
agent to thie commissioners of ‘the Ynion in 
the Creek’'fatitn, informing ‘us that the 
chiefs had agreed to’ meet the proposals for 
a treaty of peace; and that the measores’ 
before adopted for ‘holding the treaty, ‘ate 
now carrying into ‘effect; and that a treaty 
will certainly take place. 

By further advices dated June 30, we 
have the pleasure'to mform the public, that 
all the arrangements for the treaty are in 
creat forwardniess. It is expected near 
3008 Indians: with all the chiefs of the 
nation. will be present at the Rock Landing, 
where the treaty is.to be held. 


MARRIAGES, 


MASSACHUSETTS,- At Boston, dactor 
Abiah Cheever to miss Betsey Scott—mr, Sanuel 
Cobb to miss Peggy Scott, 

New- Jersey At New-Mills, near 
Burlington, mr. Willam M‘Caulick to miss Eliza 


Budd. 
Deaths, 


MASSACHUSETTS At Piymptoa, 
capt. Simeon Sampson, 

New-Yorx,——-A? Albany; Goose Vim 
Schaick, esq; a brigadier in the iate armiesaf 
the United States. : 

PENNSYLVANIA‘ At’ Philadelphia, 
col. B. G. Eyres--mr, Renjamin: Armitage— 
mrs.Mary Proctor; wife of eel, Thomas Prit- 
ler ; ‘ ; 

Maaynann.+++-At Alexandria, 


‘George Richards, Printers 
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\Kuar, Windy and very dr 
F.ir, high wind, gust 9 .M. 
Over-cast, sultry, gust 9 P.M. 
Cloudy, sultry, stormy all night. 
Over-cast, stormy. 
Cloudy, fair, small rain. 
Fair, cloudy. 

Very fair, cloudy. 

Fair, sultry, cloudy, small rain. 
Fair, sultry, cloudy, 
Very fair. 

Stormy. 

Stormy. 

Fair. 

Fair, 

Foggy, over-cast, fair. 
Fair, picasant. 
Pleasant. 

Sultry, gust 10 o’Clock P. M, 
Very fair. 

id Clear. 

Over-cast, fair, 
Variable, sulury. 
‘Cloudy, very fair. 
Sulury, over-cast, gust. 
Fair. 

Fair, cloudy. 

Rainy. 

Fair, cloudy. 
Over-cast, rainy. 
Rainy, fair, imvist. 
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* * THE Tableishews the mear result of two observation; made every day, one at sun-ftise (at which thme it is 
coldest) the other at two-o’clock, P.M. when the preatest degree of heat happens here. These extremies.are added 
together, and divided by two, which givesthe mean degree called the temperature of the day: the total of ‘all the dbser- 
vations, divided by the number of the days, gives the temperature of the meat. 


% When a barometer is perfectly phosphoric, the superior ina of the- column of ae is. exemptifram that 
concavity, ot convexity, ¢ommon in almost ‘all barometers; consequently it hasnearly a slain or level Surface, and ‘gives 
the truest height withaut difficulty. | 

j 

+ Tavectify the barombter.—'Lhe height of the barometer, being never just or exact, but when Reauttur’s thermome- 
ter, placed at thecenter of the tube of the barometer, marks jthe freezing point or’ gzd degree on Farenheit’s gcale ; 
it'ig"indispensably necessary, that alli meteorological observers should understand the correspondence between them, in 
order to rectify this column of % in'the barometer—and which, independent of{thé weight of the atmosphere, rises 
and: falls by the heat and cold which likewise act on it. Hence it has two particular movements, which ought to be 
distinguished, the one from the other, by those who desire to Ascertain the weight of the air. 

A:colamn of ¥ about 30 English inches inheipht, dilates itself five lines (the foot is divided into 12 inches, the inch_into 
twelve lines; the lines into sixteenths) to adjust the point of congelation to that of common boiling water. ‘The baroineter 
being 29 inches, 9 lines English, if taese five lines are mufti plied by 16 it produces 80. Reaumur'’s scale, fiom the 
point of congelation to that of common boiling water, is divided into 80 degrees. It is therefore evident that there 
is;too great an aggeement between these two instruments; and hence, and from what has already been observed, the 
one cannot serve to rectify the other. ‘To obtain, then, the true height of the barometer, it will be necessary |t® sub- 
tract ‘a3 many sixteenths of a line from the height of the mercuyy, as Reaumur’s thermometer, placed at its centre, 
— Ther above the freezing point ;:and to add as many asishall appear under or below: the sail point: of:conge- 

ation. [ Zecro. | . : 

It is by this nbd barometrical observations are rectified, and by whith the‘présent table is*completed. Wemust 
carefully bring the inferior surface of the ¥ in the curve to the line of the level, before any observations are made on 
the instrument, a precaution absolutely ‘necessary—for when the column of the ¥ descends some fines, the inferior 
surface no longer corresponds with the line of the level, andthe same happens when the baronteter fises. 


* The cypher 9 placed at the head of the third and fifth coluthns, is the point/at which the scale ‘separates both in 
Farenheit’s and Reaumur’s. The first divides his scale into 212 deg. parting from an artificial. congéeletion, forced 
and uncertain roint or term; while, ou the contraty, Reaumur divides his scale into 8oequal parts, and. separates at the point 
of naturel congelation («which it found io be the same over the whole globe) and ascends to that of conyimont boijiag waters. 

All the.degrees‘on the-second-column, followed by 9, are the degrees under theo of Farenheit ; and -if-no-e fol- 
low, they are degrees above l‘arenheit’s o. , 

All the degrees followed by o in the column of Reaumur, are degrees of freezing, coudensation, or of cold; those that 

are notfollowed by o are deg. of dilatation or of heat. Reaumur’s o marks the pomt at which common water freezes. 


From these explanations it is plain, that Reaumur’s thermometer is preferable to any other in use: it is simple 
able for its use in regulating the barometer, and applicable fo evéry part of ‘the world. 
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